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Orville Black 
Propagation Dept. 
(21 years’ service) 


Bill Ossian 
Trafic Dept. 


(2 years’ service) 


“Fhete 


are the foremen and department managers 
who supervise the propagation and _pro- 
duction of our nursery stock, its care and 
handling in our storage warehouses, and 
the filling and packing of the customers’ 
orders. Their average period of service in 
the company is close to 20 years. They 
have the experience which enables them 
to shoulder much of the responsibility for 
the quality of our stock and customer- 
service. We are proud of these employees 
whose ability and loyal cooperation with 
our executives has made Mount Arbor 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries”. 
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Mail Order Dept. 
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Sgt. 0. H. (Bert) Lumry 


Mail Order Dept. 
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Herbert Jones 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
(18 years’ service) 


Jerry Taylor 
Pruning and Grading 
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Editorial 





TIP ON FOOD CROPS. 


At the nation’s capital government 
planners are thinking about surpluses 
of food crops as-replacing shortages 
as the war ends. 

Consumption at home will drop as 
war workers’ incomes drop and they 
buy plainer and cheaper food. House- 
wives will be using up pantry and 
cellar supplies, and no estimate has 
been made how much these aggregate. 

The army will see its peak demand 
pass shortly, and the necessity for 
reserve supplies will diminish as the 
military gains advance. 

This year’s crops are large. Storage 
space is well filled. 

Hence the nurseryman who has 
land in food crops will find it profit- 
able to plan its use for the production 
of ornamentals another year. In con- 
trast, nursery stock is short in supply 
and demand will be strong. 





NEW YORK LEADS THE WAY. 


In this issue is reported the first 
step made by one of the leading state 
associations, through its newly ap- 
pointed ethics and standards commit- 
tee, to promote better public relations 
by investigation and action on com- 
plaints of dissatisfaction or irrespon- 
sible dealings in regard to nursery 
stock. 

As an editorial here pointed out 
earlier this year, now is an opportune 
time for action. Because of war con- 
ditions, those persons engaged in the 
nursery and landscape business today 
are permanent and responsible in 
type, deserving the sometimes used 
title of “legitimate” nurserymen. The 
peddlers are off the highways, and the 
fly-by-night artists have found easier 
fields, if they are not in Uncle Sam's 
service. Hence customer satisfaction 
is generally high, and the percentage 
of dealings occasioning complaints 
probably is at an all-time low. So it 
is opportune to take steps that the 
public may continue to be served so 
well. 

When the desirability of action of 
this sort was pointed out more than 
a year ago, in this magazine, steps 
were taken by the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen to establish a 
public relations bureau, and members 
of the association, as well as state col- 
leges and inspection officials, were 
asked to forward any complaints from 
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the public. The fact that few have 
been received speaks well. 


Most complaints are of a local na- 
ture, however, and perhaps a state 
association will find and act upon 
transactions that might not reach na- 
tional headquarters. Whatever the 
results, the New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association is to be congratu- 
lated on indicating its concern with 
the public interest and having under- 
taken to promote it. 

Perhaps there is no way completely 
to prevent irresponsible individuals 
from operating for a time here or 
there in this field, either by legislation 
or otherwise. But if our associations 
throughout the country make it 
known to the public that there are 
many responsible nurserymen inter- 
ested in a square deal and no other, 
the public will come to realize that it 
alone is to blame for dealing with 
anyone but such nurserymen. 





WAR MEMORIAL GARDENS. 


When a conference was held at 
the Royal Society of Arts in London, 
earlier this year, on suggested forms 
for war memorials te commemorate 
those who have given their lives in 
the present war, considerable cor- 
respondence developed in the col- 
umns of the London Times, in which 
various influential persons expressed 
their opinions. Only one appeared 
to favor strongly the sculptured 
memorial. The majority of the cor- 
respondents agreed that a more spir- 
itual and peace-denoting type of 
memorial will be needed, “a softer 
and gentler reminder of the cause 
for which our brave men and women 
have given their all,” as one ex- 
pressed it. 

The prevailing opinion favored 
the extension of parks, gardens or 
open spaces, possibly embracing 
some fine artistic sculptural feature 
to record in a quiet, dignified and 
unobtrusive manner the purpose for 
which the memorial was created. 

The conference, at its close, set up 
a war memorial advisory council on 
a representative basis. By its influ- 
ence, it is hoped that in England will 
be prevented a recurrence of the 
metal and stone excrescences that ap- 
peared after the last war. 

With the close of the present 
world war coming closer, the 
thoughts of the American public 
should be similarly guided in its 
plans for war memorials. If a rep- 


resentative conference or council 
could lead the way, so much the bet 
ter. But already the expressions of 
opinions have formed a similar con- 
sensus on this side of the water, and 
it would be timely for nurserymen 
and their friends to advocate the 
provision of memorial gardens in lo 
cal projects as they are contem 
plated. 





HOLIDAY TO SAVE PAPER. 


Paper holidays are being declared 
in cities and towns throughout the 
country in an effort to stretch limited 
supplies of paper, the War Produc 
tion Board announced recently. Dur 
ing the paper holidays retail mer 
chants will use no bags or wrapping 
paper, except for articles that require 
wrapping for sanitary and protective 
purposes. 

The WPB conservation and sal 
vage divisions, in cooperation with the 
periodical publishers’ national com 
mittee, will sponsor the paper holi 
days. 

The first paper holiday was held at 
Peoria, Ill., early in July. Not only 
were large quantities of wrapping 
and packing materials saved during 
the holiday, but also paper salvage in 
Peoria increased 600 per cent as the 
public expanded its paper conscious: 
ness. So successful was the Peoria 
drive that from a short-term holiday 
it was extended as a continuous pro 
gram, officials said. 

The increasing number of soldiers 
sent overseas adds to the paper de 
mand. As the supply of pulp and 
other basic materials shows no im 
provement, the critical outlook for 
paper is obvious. Every step possible 
to effect savings in its use is necessary 
to avoid actual hardships later. 





FOR the purpose of computing em 
ployees’ withholding exemptions for 
income tax records, the Treasury De 
partment has just issued a new W-4 
form. It replaces the form now in 
employers’ files. The new tax law re 
quires that all employees fill out the 
new W-4 form before December |. 


THE 1944 tonnage of commercial 
truck crops will exceed the previous 
high record of approximately 7,000,- 
000 tons in 1942 by about eleven per 
cent, 1943 production by eighteen 
per cent and the 10-year (1933-42) 
average by twenty-two per cent, the 
bureau of agricultural economics re- 
ported last month. 
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California Nurserymen Look Ahead 





California nurserymen took time 
out from a busy season to listen to 
an interesting two-day program at 
San Jose, September 13 and 14, at 
which various postwar conditions 
were discussed. Problems which will 
arise in employment, merchandise, 
taxes and related subjects were topics 
which filled the calendar. 

More than 150 members and visi- 
tors were registered for the successful 
event, which culminated in the presi- 
dent’s banquet, Thursday evening. 

Clyde Stocking, San Jose, was 
unanimously elected president for the 
coming year; Paul Moulder, Los 
Angeles, was chosen vice-president in 
a closely contested vote, and Gordon 
Wallace, San Jose, was again chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors 
met September 12, for their annual 
meeting. At that time a report was 
made by the various chapter presi- 
dents on the activities of their groups. 

Wednesday morning, following 
registration, the meeting was called 
to order by Bert Kallman, Santa Bar- 
bara, president. Ernest Renzel, Jr., 
president of the city council, wel- 
comed the guests, and Syd White- 
horn responded. 

Bert Kallman, in his president's 
address, told of the various activities 
of the year and the difficulties under 
which the association and its mem- 
bers have been working during this 
wartime period, with heavier re- 
sponsibilities on business and a lack 
of materials and men with which to 
operate. Lack of gasoline and the dif- 
ficult transportation problem made it 
almost impossible for the president to 








Clyde H. Stocking. 





By G. K, Anderson 


make the usual visits to the different 
chapters. 

Secretary-treasurer Gordon Wal- 
lace, San Jose, gave his annual report, 
which was followed by a talk by 
Lewis D. Crane, who has been se- 
lected as executive secretary of the 
state association. 

Herbert L. Smith, secretary of the 
California Farm Bureau Federation, 
told of crop surpluses this year, par- 
ticularly of peaches, which farmers 
were unable to sell on account of the 
inability of the canneries to secure 
sufficient help to can the crop. In gen- 
eral, farmers have been able to in- 
crease, in 1944, their total output to 
such an extent that farm surpluses 
are a problem faced by the War Food 
Administration and the Department 
of Agriculture. Curtailment in the 
postwar market is indicated, and farm 
prices are expected to be difficult to 
hold. At the same time government 
is committed to supporting thirty-two 
important commodities for two or 
perhaps three years. 

William J. Smart, D. Hill Nursery 
Co., Dundee, IIl., was a pinch hitter 
for the next speaker, Maunsell Van 
Rensselaer, director of the Santa Bar- 
bara Botanic Garden, whose talk on 
“Use of California Native Plants in 
Postwar Plantings” was expected to 
be one of the high lights of the ses- 
sion. Mr. Smart gave an interesting 
extemporaneous talk on present-day 
problems in the east. 

The Superior California chapter 
was the sponsor for the luncheon, 
which was held at the Sainte Clair 
hotel, Wednesday, with an informal 
program following the luncheon. 

Presenting a challenge to the nurs- 
erymen, William Walker talked on 
“A Layman’s Viewpoint of the Nurs- 
eryman’s Business.” He contrasted 
the methods of the interior decorator 
with those of the average nursery- 
man. Whereas few persons see the 
interior of a home, while much money 
and thought are expended upon it, 
everyone sees the exterior and here 
little effort, comparatively, is given 
to the appearance. 

Mr. Walker believes that the nurs- 
ery should be attractively laid out, 
names attached to plants, prices on the 
tags and pictures available of full- 
grown plants in order to give the pur- 
chaser an idea of the size to which the 
plant or shrub will eventually grow. 
He believes that the prospective buyer 
should be able to make purchases of 





all his garden tools and necessities at 
the same time he buys his plants. The 
nurseryman should be a counselor 
and, while knowing his plants, should 
be able to sell his merchandise to 
the customer. 

A. Hanson, coordinator, Santa 
Clara county, stated in his talk that 
he believed the farmers wanted a 
return to free enterprise and that they 
had been committeed to death. He 
hoped that in the future there would 
be committees which would function 
in a cooperative fashion within the 
group. Price support for two years 
after peace will remain, he said, but 
plans for the postwar period are de- 
pendent upon the peacetime condi- 
tions. 

William Hammond, manager of 
the western division of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
told of the surveys made by the na- 
tional association which he, repre- 
sented and the efforts which are being 
made to assist business in the read- 
justment which will come after the 
war. ‘| 

“Mutual Problems of the Nursery- 
men and the State Department of 
Agriculture,” address of the chief of 
the state bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine, is published on a 
following page of this issue. One of 
the plans which may materialize in 
the future, he stated, was federal in- 
spection of interstate shipments. 

H. J. Ryan, agricultural commis- 
sioner of Los Angeles county, told of 
the use of the pinto tag, its purpose 
and the successful operation of the 
plan. 

Following the breakfast of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
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at the Sainte Clair hotel, Thursday 
morning, the convention assembled 
at the civic auditorium to hear James 
Rye, former treasurer and credit man- 
ager of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
talk on “Finance and Credit.” Mr. 


Rye stressed the value of proper un- 
derstanding of credit. 


He recom- 





| 
| 


| 





Lewis D. Crane. 


mended that businessmen make 
friends of their bankers, for bankers, 
he stated, are just as anxious to make 
money for their banks as the business- 
men are to show a profit for them- 
selves. He urged the necessity for 
complete records and stated that a 
5-year period should be used for 
estimating cost. 

Good merchandise will be some- 
thing that people will always want, 
will always make an effort to get and 
then should pay for. “Keep up-to- 
date,” he urged. “Yesterday's hits 
don’t win today’s game.” 

Don Follett, of the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, talked on “Postwar 
Readjustment and Employment.” In 
California, he stated, the increase in 
population during the war has been 
largely due to aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing. With 1,500,000 increase, figures 
show that about twenty per cent are 
definitely planning on leaving, but 
about sixty-five per cent want to re- 
main on the Pacific coast. California 
is primarily agricultural, and in the 
postwar period it is going to be neces- 
sary to retrain workers. By 1947, he 
stated, the state may expect a period 
of re-immigration, when the real 
problem of the postwar period will 
be most acute. Then it is expected 
that a greater number of persons will 
return to the state, and while there 
will be an employment problem, at 
the same time the market will be 
richer. The nurseryman must deter- 
mine whether the increased level will 
affect his business. 


“The Romance of Selling” was the 
subject of Samuel F. Worswick, sales 
counselor, who discussed the impor- 
tance of the deliveryman, appearance 
of the nursery and the employees and 
methods of approaching the custom- 
ers, concluding with the statement 
that “Your business is just what you 
make it.” 

The final talk on the afternoon pro- 
gram was that of Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. He dis- 
cussed the effect of present govern- 
ment regulations and some of the 
effects of demobilization on the nurs- 
ery industry. He outlined some of 
the fields in which the nurserymen 
might find new outlets for their stocks 
and concluded with the statement 
that he believed every individual 
should make his own plans for ex- 
pansion, advertising, sales, credits and 
distribution in view of the changing 
conditions. 

Clyde Stocking, San Jose, was gen- 
eral chairman for the convention. 
Others who contributed to its success 
were Ray Hartman, chairman of the 
program committee, with Fred Ham- 
merstrom, Louis Lagomarsino and 
Fred McNabb; John McDonnell, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
with Elmer Hoagland, George Roed- 
ing, Frank James, Don Perry and 
Clarence Perkins, and Jules Christen- 
sen, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, with Rolly Langley and Nor- 
vell Gillespie. 

Mrs. Clarence Perkins was presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary and 
Mrs. Gordon Wallace treasurer, and 
they were assisted by Mrs. Ray Hart- 
man and Mrs. Clyde Stocking. 


Thursday, members of the Central . 


California Nurserymen’s Association 
were in charge of the luncheon at the 
Sainte Clair hotel. 

The Women’s Auxiliary provided 
trips of interest to local points for the 
visiting wives during the two-day 
convention. 

On Wednesday a dinner dance for 
members and their wives was held 
at the Hawaiian Gardens, and on 
Thursday evening the closing event 
was the colorful president’s banquet 


held at the Sainte Clair hotel. 





CALIFORNIA OFFICERS. 


Clyde H. Stocking, who was elected 
president of the California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen last month after 
serving a year as vice-president, has 
made a name for himself as a rose 
grower of quality at San Jose, Cal. 

Born in the Golden state, he en- 
listed in the air corps upon gradua- 
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tion from high school and served in 
France with the Eighteenth balloon 
company during the earlier World 
war. On his return to this country 
he practiced tree surgery for two 
years and then started in the nursery 
business, first in a general way and 
later specializing in roses. He earlier 
served as president of the Central 
California chapter of the state asso- 
ciation. 

Paul C. Moulder, elected vice- 
president of the California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen for the ensuing 
year, is also vice-president of the 
Southern California chapter and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the San Fernando Valley chapter, of 
which he was previously president. 

Born at Chicago, IIl., May 24, 1911, 
Paul Moulder moved to California 
at the age of three months, moving 
from San Francisco to southern Cali- 
fornia in 1922, where he graduated 
from Glendale high school and Glen- 
dale Junior College. 

He and his brother John started 
Moulder Bros. in January, 1937, as a 
landscape and maintenance business, 
of which the landscaping was con- 
tinued. The nursery was started in 
June, 1941, at its present location, 
1710 Victory boulevard, Glendale 1, 
Cal. 

John Moulder, the other partner, 
was inducted into the navy in August, 
1942, and at present is stationed at 
Port Hueneme, Cal. 





WALTER B. BALCH, agricultural 
technologist with Shell Chemical, 
division of Shell Union Oil Corp., 
San Francisco, Cal., recently returned 
from an eastern trip, on which he at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Horticultural 
Science, at Cleveland, O., September 
12 to 14. 





[ 
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Inspection Problems in 





The primary interest of the depart- 
ment of agriculture in the activities 
of the nurserymen is the prevention 
of pest spread through the movement 
of propagative plant material—a man- 
datory responsibility designed to pro- 
tect the agricultural interests of the 
state as a whole. Of secondary con- 
cern is the enforcement of grades and 
standards in nursery stock in accord- 
ance with the expressed desires of 
the industry. 

The problems of either the depart- 
ment or of the nurserymen involved 
in constructively considering these 
two particular interests are mutual, 
and it is fully recognized that it is 
only through friendly and under- 
standing cooperation that they can be 
worked out effectively. It is the 
sincere desire of the department, 
through nursery service, to meet its 
responsibilities in these two broader 
phases of operations as effectively as 
possible and with the least possible 
interference with commercial opera- 
tions. 

Some of the problems of policy con- 
cerned with these two major inter- 
ests are being currently considered by 
your committee appointed for that 
purpose and are receiving the atten- 
tion of the director and, therefore, 
need not be considered further here. 
Also, there are other problems re- 
lating to pest lists, nurserymen’s di- 
rectory, dissemination of pest control 
information to nurserymen, compila- 
tion of statistical information cover- 
ing fruit trees and vine stocks on 
hand, all of which are either part of 
the major problems referred to or are 
being given special attention, but will 
not here be specifically discussed. 

Recognizing the inherent merit in 
the maintenance of reasonable grades 
and standards in nursery stock—both 
to the industry, and to the public— 
we note that those now defined by the 
industry as set up in the agricultural 
code are being used more as a guide 
for sales within the industry than as 
a basis for active enforcement. It is 
apparent that in their present form 
they are not entirely acceptable to all 
of the varied interests concerned, 
hence may be subject to rather in- 
tensive revision. As a result, they are 





Address on “Mutual Problems of the 
Nurseryman and of the State Department 
of Agriculture,” presented by H. M. Armi- 
tage, chief of the California bureau of en- 
tomology and plant quarantine, at the an- 
nual meeting of the California Association 
of Nurserymen, at San Jose, September 13. 





By H. M. Armitage 


at the present time being enforced in 
flagrant cases and when based upon 
direct complaint. The latter have been 
primarily concerned with special 
packaged gocds in which, late in the 
season, the contents have been found 
to be badly dried out; also with in- 
ferior plants distributed in some in- 
stances by irresponsible persons 
through state or national radio, peri- 
odical or catalog advertising. In 
the latter case two “cease and desist” 
orders have already been secured to 
date. Until a more workable set of 
grades and standards acceptable to all 
nurserymen can be devised, this pro- 
gram will have to be considered as the 
best under the circumstances. 


As first stated, prevention of the 
spread of plant pests through the 
movement of propagative plant mate- 
rial is by far our greatest mutual 
problem, toward the solution of 
which every possible effort is being 
expended and in which your con- 
tinued cooperation is solicited. As I 
have said before, it is a responsibility 
to the agricultural interests of the 
state which has been placed on the 
departinent by law and which must 
be met. Incidentally, when we refer 
to plant pests it is understood that 
we have in mind not only. insects, 
but also other animals as well, such as 
snails, mites, et al.; any diseases, and 
any weeds, the seed or other propa- 
gative part of which may be carried 
in plant balls, which, due to their 
feeding or growing habits, are con- 
sidered inimical to the agricultural 
interests of the state. There is one 
recent record in which roots of quack- 
grass were carried in balled stock, the 
presence of which was not detected 
until after this primary weed of lim- 
ited distribution had become estab- 
lished in the nursery and possibly re- 
distributed to other premises. 


From the departmental standpoint 
its interest in the problem of pest 
distribution through the medium of 
nursery stock involves two lines of 
endeavor, first, inspection to deter- 
mine the presence of important pests 
which might be so carried and, sec- 
ond, the development of adequate 
treatments under which incipient in- 
festations may be eradicated in the 
nursery or infested stock cleaned to 
the extent that it might safely be per- 
mitted to move. We feel that at times 
in the past the nurseryman has not 
been given an opportunity to clean 


up his plants and has had to face de- 
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struction of his property rather than 
approved treatment. Where treat- 
ments are known to be completely 
effective, their use should be per- 
mitted. 

The inspection problem can be 
most graphically described by glanc- 
ing at the following statistics. At the 
last report there were 2,403 nurseries 
and 1,105 branch nurseries registered 
in the state of California, ranging in 
size from a city lot to fifty or more 
acres. At the close of 1943 these 
nurseries and branches showed on 
hand over a half-million citrus trees, 
over a million deciduous fruit and nut 
trees and vines with no one knows 
how many million ornamentals, each 
individual plant being a potential pest 
carrier. From the work standpoint 
these figures are impressive in them- 
selves. Then just out of curiosity, I 
determined that from Mr. Marks’ 
Crescent City Nursery, north of 
Crescent City in Del Norte county, 
to that of Frank Hovley & Son, at 
Brawley in Imperial county, is nearly 
a thousand miles—981.5 miles to be 
exact—and that on an east and west 
line from Mr. Turner's Broadway 
Nursery, at Santa Maria, to that of 
Joseph Rossi, at Bishop, across the 
widest point in the state, is over 250 
miles. With only four district in- 
spectors available in nursery service 
under a supervisor—all that the pres- 
ent funds will permit—it is obvious 
that they would do well merely to 
visit each nursery and branch once a 
year, let alone attempt to make an 
adequate inspection. 

These figures emphasize how de- 
pendent we are on the inspection 
force of the various county agricul- 
tural commissioners to carry on the 
required detailed routine inspections 
and on your own voluntary efforts at 
pest sanitation. The state can only 
hope to hit the high spots involving 
special surveys and problems con- 
cerned with new pests and with erad- 
ication measures, or with the devel- 
opment of new and more adequate 
control methods less toxic to the host 
plants which they may concern. Here 
again we are dependent on your co- 
operation and assistance and that of 
the county forces. 

In many of the smaller counties the 
commissioner has not been allowed 
adequate personnel to handle nursery 
inspections and the state has been 
confronted with the problem of mak- 
ing inspections in those counties as 
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frequently as possible. Many of the 
larger counties have accepted the in- 
vitation of the state to give instruc- 
tion in nursery inspection to county 
crews, which has been productive of 
more uniform action in relation to 
findings as between counties. This in- 
struction required an appreciable part 
of the limited time of state personnel, 
but has definitely been in your inter- 
ests. 

The development of the pinto tag 
represents the first definite step to- 
ward origin inspection and the grad- 
ual elimination of destination inspec- 
tion—a procedure toward which 
thought has been directed for many 
years. Its use will permit the move- 
ment between certain groups of coun- 
ties of certain types of plants from 
approved nurseries under prescribed 
conditions without destination inspec- 
tion. Such action is operative only 
between counties subscribing to a 
mutual agreement and applicable 
only to shipments destined to points 
within the state. In the interests of 
uniformity as between counties it is 
recognized that this work will need 
to be supervised by state personnel, 
and action to that end has already 
been initiated by nursery service in 
those areas where the use of these 
tags has been approved. 


I believe it is permissible to pass 
on the thought that certain authori- 
ties outside California are seriously 
playing with the idea of requesting 
federal registration of all nurserymen 
and permitting interstate movement 
of living plants only under federally 
supervised certified origin disinfec- 
tion. In view of the advanced knowl- 
edge in insecticides and pathocides, 
this idea has merit and, if put into 
practice, would eliminate the need of 
inspection of interstate shipments at 
destination. At the same time it 
would give more adequate protection 
against the spread of plant pests than 
could ever be possible through in- 
spection. Adequately administered, 
the plan offers a practical answer to 
how we are going to meet the grow- 
ing problem of air transportation, 
which is breaking down all natural 
barriers to pest spread and increas- 
ing the depots of entry beyond our 
ability adequately to cover them. Pos- 
sibly the same thought could be ap- 
plied to intrastate movements. 

In a preceding paragraph I implied 
that certain pest control responsibili- 
ties fell directly on the shoulders of 
the nurserymen when I stated that 
the size of the job made it necessary 
that considerable dependence be 
placed on your voluntary efforts at 
pest sanitation. If a voluntary pro- 
gram is consistently followed in the 


nursery looking toward the elimina- 
tion of all plant pests present, 
whether common or not, there is less 
likelihood of some quarantined insect 
or some new insect pest’s finding its 
way into your nursery and becoming 
established. Regular and frequent 
inspection of established stock by 
your own trained personnel; isolation 
of infested plants, if necessary, for 
immediate disinfection, instead of re- 
maining in stock to be treated when 
convenient; disinfection of sincoming 
stock before placing in your growing 
grounds or sales yards, regardless of 
pre-inspection findings; all of these 
actions would materially reduce the 
need for outside inspections, at least 
would reduce that need to a mini- 
mum. Such action, of course, pre- 
sumes the availability of fumigation, 
spraying and dusting equipment or 
facilities which should be the stock in 
trade of every nurseryman. Informa- 
tion on the construction of fumiga- 
toriums is available to you from 
nursery service on request, as is in- 
formation on the most approved 
method of treatment and source of 
materials. 

One of our difficult problems is that 
of where to draw the line between 
pests of common distribution and 
those less commonly distributed, 
when requiring treatment of infested 
nursery stock as a condition of move- 
ment. There is this thought that 
where a pest such as black scale is 
concerned, which might be common 
to the area of destination, the buyer 
of clean stock might have enjoyed 
freedom from infestation for several 
years before he acquired it by natural 
spread. In accepting infested nursery 
stock he is confronted from the start 
with an expensive and continuous 
pest control problem. One hundred 
citrus trees in a nursery may be held 
in an area ten feet square and may be 
covered by a single fumigation tent. 
In the field they become an acre and 
require the equivalent of a hundred 
tents. I mention this only to point 
out that if you are practicing sanita- 
tion against common pests there is 
little likelihood that more serious 
pests will become established in your 
nursery with their attendant expense 
and embarrassment. 


Closely tied in with inspection is 
the problem of developing adequate 
treatment methods to combat new 
pests as found or old pests on new 
host plants. An influx of new and 
effective insecticides and pathocides 
has made ‘it important that resistance 
to injury from exposure to such mate- 
rials be determined for a wide range 
of individual species of plants. The 
assistance of the nurserymen in this 
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respect has been invaluable. Neces- 
sary stock, otherwise unavailable, has 
been placed at the convenience of 
workers and the development of this 
information thus facilitated. 


I regret to report that since your 
last convention the department has 
lost two of its most efficient employees 
in this field. As you are well aware, 
Dave Mackie passed away after a 
short illness, late last spring. During 
his more than a quarter century of 
meritorious service with the depart- 
ment in pest control research and its 
application, he contributed much to 
the welfare of agriculture not only in 
California, but throughout the United 
States and in other countries as well. 
His major contributions were vacuum 
fumigation and the development of 
methyl! bromide, now universally used 
as a fumigant, almost replacing cyan- 
ide. His leadership in the depart- 
ment will be sorely missed. In addi- 
tion, Breck Carter, who had been Mr. 
Mackie’s chief assistant in designing 
and operating the mechanical equip- 
ment required in his research, and 
whose plans covering the construc- 
tion of practical nursery fumigation 
boxes are still available to you, re- 
signed from state service July 1 to 
take up general farming. His services 
also are being missed. 

To offset this, John Steinweden, 
who is not only a trained entomol- 
ogist, but who is also quite proficient 
in pest control research, has been 
transferred from nursery to entomo- 
logical service, where he will carry on 
the work previously handled by Mr. 
Carter. The transfer was made partly 
at his own request so that he might 
take a more active part in entomology. 
He will not, however, be entirely lost 
to nursery service, as he will perform 
the same work in that respect as be- 
fore, though the expense will come 
out of the general fund. 

The trailer fumigator will continue 
to be available in meeting the prob- 
lem of stamping out incipient infes- 
tations of new pests on movable stock 
in nurseries. It will also be used in 
continuing investigations in varietal 
resistance to the materials and dosages 
used to control some of the more im- 
portant pests now attracting special 
attention, such as the Oriental fruit 
moth, Hall's scale, orchid pests and 
others, and in studying the effective- 
ness of some of the newer fumigants. 
Supplementary tests are also being 
planned in the use of the new insecti- 
cide DDT, as soon ds it is available, 
some of which will concern nursery 
stock treatments. 

The development of effective means 
of combating the Oriental fruit moth, 

[Concluded on page 31.] 
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Oregon Association Meets 





Nurserymen of the state of Oregon 
met at the Multnomah hotel, Port- 
land, September 18 and 19, for the 
annual fall meeting of the Oregon 
Association of Nurserymen. 

On the first day local nurserymen 
entertained visitors in an informal 
gathering. Various groups were left 
to occupy their time as it seemed best 
to them. The larger number went on 
a field trip east of town to visit the 
nurseries in close proximity. Stops 
were made at Frank Schmidt's and 
Albert Stine’s farms and at McGill's 
and Melvin Surface’s nurseries. Those 
who went on the trip saw some new 
developments in plant varieties and 
gained new ideas for the operation of 
their own growing fields. 

Because of the exceedingly crowded 
conditions at the hotel, no dinner was 
planned there, and the crowd broke 
up into smaller groups, which selected 
their own eating places, returning to 
the hotel for the advisory board meet- 
ing at 8 p. m. 

The main topic for discussion was 
the evident necessity of obtaining an 
appropriation from the state legisla- 
ture of a sufficiently large fund to 
enable the department of agriculture 
to make periodic surveys and checks 
against possible outbreaks of incipient 
plant diseases or insects that might 
endanger Oregon's production. This 
program would need to be put 
through with the cooperation of other 
horticultural and agricultural groups 
to the mutual advantage of all. 

Mr. DeSellem, head of the Wash- 
ington state bureau of nursery serv- 
ice, outlined methods used in his state 
to obtain a working fund of $250,000. 
In this case the necessity of such a 
fund was incited by the devastating 
pear psylla, which has since been 
eliminated as a serious threat. 

Tuesday morning, September 19, 
the meeting of the association was 
called to order by President Wayne 
Melott, of Forest Grove. Secretary 
A. E. Pettersen read the minutes of 
the winter meeting, and Treasurer 
Fred Borsch read his report, showing 
the association to be in a healthy posi- 
tion financially. 


Advisory Board Reports. 


The report of the advisory board 
members commanded considerable 
interest and can be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: 

Fred Borsch: Perennials—Produc- 
tion is down to about fifty per cent 
of normal, while prices have increased 
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in general about fifty to sixty per cent. 
A large portion of stock is being 
brought in from midwestern and 
eastern growers. 

A. M. Doerner: Ornamentals— 
Prices have been increased so that 
they are about on a par with the in- 
creased cost of production. Demand 
is heavy, with many items sold out 
already, and indications are that all 
items will clean up early. 

Wayne McGill: Fruit tree seedlings 

Production is about normal, with 
demand exceedingly high. The nor- 
mal supply will possibly offset the 
danger of overplanting which would 
otherwise likely occur. 

Max Perring: Gladiolus and tulip 
bulbs—These are exceedingly short, 
with the net result that prices have 
been increased to a point where they 
are profitable to grow, in contrast to 
the long years when prices were un- 
reasonably low, particularly on gla- 
dioli. The danger is selling too low 
on planting stock. 

Wayne Melott: Fruit and nut trees 
—Practically all lines of fruit trees 
are sold out by now, with an inade- 
quate supply of most merchandise. 
Production for next year should be 
up some. 

W. H. Weeks: Small fruits—A 
better supply of small fruits is re- 
ported, with some varieties cleaning 
up rapidly. A better supply of thorn- 
less berries exists. Thornless black- 
berries and loganberries are success: 
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ful as commercial varieties, while 
thornless boysenberries and young- 
berries are not, although all right for 
the home garden. Oregon's com- 
mercial strawberry plantings are away 
down, but there are indications of an 
increase in plantings this season. 


State Officials Report. 

J. S. Wieman, superintendent of 
nursery service for the state of Ore- 
gon, gave a comprehensive report on 
the state’s nursery industry. 

Frank McKennon, chief of the 
division of plant industry of Oregon, 
reported on the general viewpoint 
from his position, outlining the 
dangers that confront us and specify- 
ing particularly the Oriental fruit 
moth, which, though not yet located 
in Oregon, has been found in sections 
of California that indicate that it 
may be coming closer to us. 

F. R. Kilner, of the American 
Nurseryman, who could not make the 
trip as planned, sent a paper, which 
was read by Vice-president Sam Rich, 
in which some of the trends in the 
nursery industry were reviewed. He 
concluded with a prediction of great 
expansion of landscape planting by 
nurserymen after the war. 

John J. Armstrong, Ontario, Cal., 
who was also scheduled to be with 
us, found it inadvisable to be gone 
from home at that time. 

The members were delighted to 
have W. J. Smart, of D. Hill Nursery 
Co., Dundee, IIl., present. 

Talks on Foreign Lands. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with an address by Howard Grady, 
of the California Spray Chemical Co., 
who spoke on Europe in general, re- 
citing experiences, conditions and na- 
tionality traits of people in England, 
Holland, France, etc. His address pro- 
vided a welcome diversion from the 
regular trends of a mnurseryman’s 
thoughts. 

Going to the other side of the 
world with Prof. R. G. Johnson, 
division of animal industries, Oregon 
State College, the group found China 
particularly interesting from an agri- 
cultural viewpoint, particularly his 
description of the vegetation found 
there. Professor Johnson was loaned 
to the Chinese government as an ex- 
pert on livestock and range condi- 
tions. jis 


Secretary White’s Address. 


Of prime interest was the address 
by Richard P. White, secretary of the 
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A. A.N. He painted a promising pic- 
ture of the near future for the indus- 
try, pointing to a more favorable 
outlook for the nurserymen when 
labor is again available. 

An estimated six and one-half bil- 
lion dollars will be expended for new 
homes. The nurserymen’s share will 
be about one per cent of this total. 
The national highway program calls 
for one-half billion dollars of state- 
matched money to be spent annually 
for a 3-year period—and the nursery- 
men will not be left out of future 
highway developments. Parks and 
parkways will be developed on an un- 
precedented scale. Slum clearance 
programs will be in full swing, with 
large portions likely being converted 
into landing strips for the privately 
owned planes and helicopters. These 
will doubtless be pleasantly land- 
scaped. An estimated 2,900 air parks 
will then be created, with 550,000 
civilian flying licenses issued. 

Referring to the conduct of our 
business, Mr. White advised the need 
of reviewing our business policies as 
to selling, credit, distribution and pro- 
duction, and also our attitudes toward 
imports and social security. Labor 
costs will never revert to the low pre- 
war levels, and nurserymen should 
maintain price levels consistent with 
higher labor costs, he concluded. 


Election of Officers. 


Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Samuel P. Rich, 
Hillsboro; vice-president, Max Hor- 
and, Parkrose; secretary, Clayton 
Lewis, Portland, and treasurer, Fred 
Borsch, Maplewood. 


Visitors. 


Out-of-state guests were: From 
British Columbia, Richard Layritz, 
Vancouver. From Washington, Louis 
Traflet, South Side Nursery, Kelso; 
Frank Stanek, Spokane; Mr. Krause, 
Spokane; Mr. Plough, Wenatchee; 
Mr. Whitney, La Conner; J. W. 
Adams, Richmond Beach; J. J. Bonnell 
and Clark P. Malmo, Seattle; R. R. 
Williams, Tacoma; Fred E. DeSellem 
and Howard Andrews, Washington 
nursery service. From California, Mr. 
Bolen, North Hollywood. From IIli- 
nois, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Smart, 
Dundee. 

The Republican presidential candi- 
date, Thomas E. Dewey, was sched- 
uled to appear before the nursery 
group, but did not arrive at the hotel 
until after the meeting adjourned, 
because of a train wreck involving his 
special train on the way from Seattle. 
Nurserymen, with hundreds of other 
people, waited for his belated arrival 
shortly after 5 o'clock and accorded 
him a hearty reception as he passed 


through the lobby on his way to his 
rooms. 





TRIP TO WASHINGTON. 


After attending the meeting of the 
California Association of Nursery- 
men, Richard P. White, A. A. N. 
executive secretary, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Smart, Dundee, IIL, 
reached Portland, Ore., September 
15, and on the two following days 
visited nurserymen in the state of 
Washington. 

September 16 they were driven by 
Avery H. Steinmetz to Tacoma, 
where they were joined by R. R. 
Williams, of the Puget Sound Nurs- 
ery, who is A. A. N. membership 
chairman for the state of Washing- 
ton. 

Most of the A. A. N. members in 
the Tacoma and Seattle district were 
visited on Saturday and Sunday, 
while: Secretary White made it a 
point to talk on the telephone with 
members in the area who could not 
be visited. 

Every member had reported doing 
a thriving business, and a great deal 
of interest was shown in the associa- 
tion’s work. Secretary White was 
pleased with this brief contact and 
definitely agreed to spend more time 
with the Washington A. A. N. mem- 
bers on his next trip to the Pacific 
coast. After leaving Portland he 
stopped for a day’s meeting with 
nurserymen at Spokane, Wash. 
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W. J. Smart, who has always been 
enthusiastic about the Pacific north- 
west as an ideal location for the pro- 
duction of evergreens, expressed the 
opinion that growers of conifers 
should consider the planting of more 
of the yews and the better varieties 
of junipers. 





USE MILD SULPHURS. 


Better foliage and increased yields 
of fruit but a little more scab resulted 
from the substitution of mild forms 
of sulphur for liquid lime-sulphur in 
afterbloom spray applications to Mc- 
Intosh apples in recent tests in Wis 
consin. The orchard in which these 
tests were conducted received a 
ground spray of Elgetol just before 
growth began. In the preblossom 
period, liquid lime-sulphur (two gal 
lons diluted to 100 gallons of water) 
was used in all of the plots, and the 
differential treatments were begun 
after the blooming period. 





ANGEL VALENCIA, Venice, 
Cal., and William H. Kempton, Los 
Angeles, are conducting the Keva 
Nursery at 3964 Grand View boule- 
vard, Culver City, Cal. 


LARGER premises are now occu: 
pied by the Firestone Nursery at 3177 
Tweedy boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal., 
after removal from the old location 
on Firestone boulevard. 


Submits Labor Costs 


We note with interest your edi- 
torial, “Prices and Costs,” in the 
September 1 issue, and the accom- 
panying letter from a nurseryman. 
There is much truth in this gentle- 
man’s remarks; however, we want to 
submit a few figures to prove er- 
roneous his statement: “In fact, I 
don’t think that any wholesale grower 
of nursery stock could prove that 
labor and supplies constitute even 
fifty per cent of the cost of produc- 
tion.” 

We are small wholesale growers 
of ornamentals, mostly evergreens. 
However, we believe that our results 
are practically identical to those of 
the large operators, except for the 
amount of total expenditures. 

Our total expenditures for the 
years 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943 
were respectively: $23,121.55; $29,- 
763.93; $27,338.71 and $19,461.20. 
Of these totals, the yearly per- 
centages expended for various items 
were as follows: 


Year 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Labor (production 
and overhead) 27 
Supplies (production 
and overhead) 37 
Merchandise (pro- 
duction only) 
Other accounts 
(overhead only) 24 


Total 100 


3438 


23 17 


12 18 15 


33.5 
100 


30 
100 


25 
100 


“Total expenditures” is the money 
spent in our business for the given 
years. 

“Labor” is the percentage of total 
expenditures for labor. 

“Supplies” is material purchased 
and used in our business. 

“Merchandise” is nursery stock 
purchased for resale and for grow 
ing on. 

“Other accounts” is money spent 
as interest, insurance, rent, taxes, etc. 

If you add “Labor” and “Supplies” 
each year, they will total over fifty 
per cent in every case. 

New York Nurseryman. 
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Machine Transplants Seedlings 


ADAPT CELERY PLANTER. 


The severity of the wartime labor 
shortage was reflected in the number 
of inquiries received about the tree- 
planting machine described in the 
September 1 issue of the American 
Nurseryman. That was a homemade 
iffair, built in the department of 
agricultural engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the state 
extension forester. 

Another machine for similar pur- 
pose, that of transplanting coniferous 
seedlings in the nursery, was de- 
veloped in Michigan by altering an 
wdinary celery planter. This ma- 
chine, made for use in muck soils, is 
workable in sandy soils, but it is 
doubtful whether, in its present de- 
sign, it would operate satisfactorily 
on heavy clay soils, on sloping fields 
or on gravelly soils with stones an 
inch or more in diameter. 

This tree-planting machine has 
given excellent results in the south 
Muskegon soil conservation district 
in western Michigan and was de- 
scribed by the assistant soil conser- 
vationist there in the Journal of 
Forestry, from which the following 
summary and illustrations are pre- 
sented. 

During 1940 a celery grower in 
Michigan conceived the idea of trans- 
planting 10,000 Norway spruce 2-0 
cull seedlings with his celery planter. 
He and a helper lined out the 10,000 
seedlings with the planter in two 
hours. It was discovered, however, 
that the depth of transplanting was 
only three inches and that the rows 
were spaced thirty-two inches apart. 
Another objectionable feature was 
the 4-inch interval between seedlings 
in the rows. The machine was built 


to plant shallow-rooted celery plants 
at the rate of about 12,000 per acre, 
but it appeared to be adaptable for 
the deeper planting and shorter spac- 
ing required for coniferous trans- 
planting. 

Benjamin Poll, of the Holland 
Celery Planter Co., Holland, Mich., 
agreed to develop the essential new 
parts and to make the necessary al- 
terations. The illustration at the bot- 
tom of this page shows two of the 
essential alterations made. The plant 
holders and the trenching shoe on 
the near side of the machine are 
altered units. Those on the far side 
are standard ones used in celery 
planting. The experimental trans- 
planter, after trial tests, was pur- 
chased by the south Muskegon soil 
conservation district. 

The transplanter is powered with 
a 1Y2-horsepower Fairbanks- Morse 
gasoline engine. The power is trans- 
mitted to the clutch shaft by means 
of V-belt pulleys. From the clutch 
shaft a series of drive sprockets con- 
nected with drive chains transmits 
the power to the axle. This series of 
V-belts and drive chains provides the 
transplanter with a creeping forward 
motion and sufficient power to cut the 
trench. Each planting unit is at- 
tached to the machine by means of 
a drawbar inserted through the rear 
end of the frame. The planting units 
and drawbar are adjusted and held 
in place with collars and setscrews. 

The illustrations do not show the 
coulter which is mounted immediate- 
ly ahead of the furrowing shoe. A 
16-inch coulter was found to be 
necessary to cut any obstruction, 
such as sod or weeds, that had been 
turned under while fitting the soil. 











Holland celery planter showing altered planting unit. 


As the machine advances, the coulter 
cuts the soil, and the shoe opens a 
narrow V-shaped trench. The plant- 
holding units are powered by sprock- 
ets and chains from the packing 
wheels. As the units revolve, the 
seedlings are uniformly inserted with 
the tops inside and the roots outside 
the holders. When a seedling reaches 
an upright position it is released as 
the rubber plant holder moves past 
the guide and springs open. The 
trench is closed and the seedling 
packed firmly by the packing wheels, 
one on either side of the seedling. 

A machine of this nature which is 
constructed for use in one particular 
type of soil, and especially for use in 
muck soils, will have its shortcom- 
ings if used on different upland soils. 
On Plainfield sand, for example, the 
machine would often start to bury 
itself. The cleats on the drive wheel 
were not long enough or in the soil 
for a sufficient period of time to give 
the necessary traction. This difficulty 
was eliminated by installing larger 
drive wheels. In Newton fine sandy 
loam, the machine was made to func- 
tion satisfactorily with the original 
muck drive wheels by placing a 
weight of approximately 500 pounds 
above the cleated drive wheels. If a 
planting depth of six inches is re- 
quired, however, the large-size drive 
wheels are essential. Simple turntables 
were constructed to expedite the 
otherwise awkward process of turning 
the 850-pound machine at the ends 
of the rows. 

Some precise adjustments must be 
made if rows are to be uniformly 
spaced. This is important because the 
drive wheels are approximately 14 
inches wide. If the trench is not 





The planting unit on the near side shows the 2-inch spacing of the 


plant holders and the enlarged trenching shoe. The unit on the far side shows the standard plant holders and small shoe used in 


planting celery. 
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properly located, these wide-rimmed 
drive wheels will run over the seed- 
lings on a return trip. 

Low temperatures and high winds 
probably do not affect the efficiency 
of a transplanting crew using boards 
as much as the crew using a machine. 
Cold numb fingers could not main- 
tain the speed demanded by the 
transplanter. 

The best results were obtained by 
using a crew of three persons, con- 
sisting of one man and two women. 
The nursery superintendent was con- 
stantly on hand for repairs or adjust- 
ments, but for the sake of determin- 
ing costs it is estimated that he 
worked one-half of this time on the 
actual transplanting process. One 
member of the transplanting crew 
was kept busy supplying stock in the 
trays from which the operators could 
grasp convenient quantities without 
delay. 

During favorable weather, 40,000 
seedlings were transplanted in a 10- 
hour day. At the rate of $2.25 for 
one-half of the superintendent's time 
and $9 for the crew, this amounts to 
28.1 cents per thousand for labor. 
The machine used two gallons of 
gasoline per 10-hour day, which at 
20 cents a gallon comes to 1 cent per 
thousand. The life of the machine is 
estimated at five years with forty days 
of use each year. Daily depreciation 
is estimated to be $1.50, or 3.8 cents 
per thousand. The lowest cost of 
transplanting was, therefore, 32.9 
cents per thousand. 

It is believed that machine-trans- 
planted stock will show survival that 


compares favorably with that of 
hand-transplanted seedlings under the 
same conditions. 





JOIN LANDSCAPE GROUP. 


In response to the letter of invita- 
tion sent to members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen to join 
the subsidiary organization, National 
Landscape Nurserymen’s Association, 
after it had been voted at the Cincin- 
nati meeting to set annual dues of 
$10 and engage in research on land- 
scape problems, ninety-one member- 
ships were received up to the latter 
part of September. “This,” states 
Harold E. Hunziker, secretary-treas- 
urer, “is pretty good, considering the 
numerous letters received from land- 
scape men who were out of business 
or nearly so.” 


The first objective, to establish a 
definite membership, has been at- 
tained. From twenty-five landscape 
men were received problems which 
will keep the association busy for 
some time. 


Officers of the landscape group, 
composed of A. A. N. members en- 
gaged in this type of business, are: 
President, Donald D. Wyman, North 
Abington, Mass.; vice-president, Ray 
Hartman, San Jose, Cal.; secretary- 
treasurer, Harold E. Hunziker, Niles, 
Mich. 


Members of the executive commit- 
tee are Frank Styer, Concordville, 
Pa.; B. L. Potter, Huntington, W. 
Va.; George Siebenthaler, Dayton, 
O.; Vernon Marshall, Arlington, 





-—— 





& 











Transplanting machine in operation: (1) Packing wheels; (2) guide trench, in which 
the tongue and steering shoe slide on the return trip; (3) row of 2-0 red pine seedlings; 
(4) plant-holding units; (5) rolling coulter; (6) clutch throw-out chain; (7) field of 
approximately 500,000 seedlings lined out with this transplanting machine. 
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Neb.; Edward L. Baker, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Richard Westcott, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and W. A. Natorp, Cincinnati, 
O. 


HURRICANE STRIKES EAST. 


The hurricane which skirted the 
north Atlantic coast last month pro- 
vided still more work for the already 
overburdened tree experts of that lo- 
cality, though the damage was much 
less than that caused by the 1938 
storm, with the exception of Cape 
Cod. In that portion of Massachu- 
setts trees were torn down in thou- 
sands and many summer shore resi- 
dences were destroyed, the estimated 
loss reaching $10,000,000. 

Trees were blown down through- 
out a large part of the state, but no 
leveling of wide forest areas occurred 
as did six years ago. 

Other areas bordering on the sea- 
coast from New Jersey north, and es- 
pecially in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, felt the force of the storm, 
but the heavy tidal waves of 1938 
were absent. Heavy rains preceded 
and accompanied the storm. The wind 
velocity was seventy-eight miles at 
Boston and ninety-three miles dur- 
ing gusts, it was reported. 

While injury to market garden 
crops was heavy, damage to green 
houses was light, and no reports have 
been received of damage of impor- 
tance to nursery stock. 








ARBORISTS’ OFFICERS. 


The National Arborists’ Associa 
tion, composed of tree men in com- 
mercial practice, held its annual 
business meeting August 30 during 
the National Shade Tree Conference 
at Pittsburgh and elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: 
President, E. W. Higgins, Frost & 
Higgins, Arlington, Mass.; first vice 
president, Ross Farrens, Farrens Tree 
Surgeons, Jacksonville, Fla.; second 
vice-president, S. W. Parmenter, 
Kent, O.; secretary-treasurer, Paul E. 
Tilford, Chio agricultural experiment 
station, Wooster, O. Archibald E. 
Price, Glenview, IIl., continues as 
director for one year, while F. M. 
Harrington, Reliable Tree Expert Co.. 
White Plains, N. Y., was elected for 
two years and C. M. Blume, Blume 
System Tree Experts, Houston, Tex., 
was elected for three years. 





JOSEPH B. WHELAN, who for- 
merly was sales representative of the 
Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia., has left the employ of that com- 
pany and joined Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago, announces F. J. Rippin, 
manager of the seed and nursery de- 
partment. 
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Some Opportunities in Hardy Bulbs 


It may be true, as some of my 
nurseryman friends point out to me, 
that the period of long profits in 
Lycoris squamigera, or Amaryllis 
halli, as we formerly knew it, has 
passed, but it seems to me that it 
would be a profitable item at a half 
or less of its present price, if it were 
given the care that induces rapid 
multiplication. Certainly, a large sup- 
ply of bulbs and the accompanying 
reduction in selling price would mean 
that gardeners would be able to use 
them in the quantities which bring 
out the beauty and usefulness of the 
plant as a garden ornament. That 
last sentence brings us to a considera- 
tion of the plant's role in the garden, 
and I venture to offer a few sugges- 
tions along that line. 

I know of few plants that have a 
less pleasing effect when planted 
singly than this lycoris, especially if 
its home is selected haphazardly and 
its companions are not carefully 
chosen. Set it down at random in a 
hardy border, and the passing of its 
lush herbage in early summer leaves 
first a disfiguring mass of yellow 
foliage and later a disconcerting va- 
cant spot. Unless absolutely neces- 
sary for reasons of economy or 
present garden layout and plantings, 
it should never be planted singly, it 
seems to me. Nor should it be planted 
anywhere until provision has been 
made to conceal its passing as much 
as possible. I must confess (and it 
is perhaps only a personal prejudice) 
that I do not admire it in a formal 
border. If I had to use it there, my 
first concern would be to select suit- 
able companions. That means plants 
with ample leafage and might include 
columbines, plaintain lilies and gas 
plants. The ideal place for the 
lycoris, according to the way I see 
these matters, is in light woodlands 
or, in the absence of that, in the part 
shade of loose-growing trees. Com- 
panions there could well be chosen 
from among its various forms. In the 
light shade they would find the grow- 
ing conditions, a soil rich in humus, 
which means vigorous growth and 
rapid multiplication of stock. 

The life cycle of L. squamigera 
runs something like this: In early 
spring it commences to push up its 
leaves; first yellowish-tipped points 
come through the mold, rapidly 
elongating into big, vigorous straps 
as much as eighteen inches in length. 
These have served their purpose by 
the middle of June and disappear, 


By C. W. Wood 


leaving a void in that part of the 
planting if provision has not been 
made to cover their demise. Then 
comes a period of two months during 
which nothing appears aboveground, 
but usually by mid-August the magic 
of the plant is shown, when almost 
overnight bare scapes shoot up 
inches, finally stopping at a height of 
two or three feet, where a cluster of 
lovely lavender-pink trumpets is 
borne. Propagation is from natural 
increase of the bulbs, which is rapid 
under the ideal conditions of a light 
woodland. 

I wish I had the background for a 
thorough discussion of the forty-five 
or more species of grape hyacinths 
that are said to exist along the Medi- 
terranean from Spain to its eastern 
end and on into the Caucasus moun- 
tains. I might not know anything 
more about their names than I do 
now (confusion is rampant here even 
among the botanists, and catalogs 
are usually in a sad state), but I 
should have enjoyed a lot of beauty 
which has been denied me. Because 
my experience in north Michigan has 
not extended far beyond the usual 
run of kinds, including Muscari 
botryoides, M. comosum, M. para- 
doxum, the glorious Heavenly Blue, 
whatever it may represent; M. 
moschatum, M. neglectum and the 
pretty little starch hyacinth, M. race- 
mosum, I shall not attempt a full dis- 
cussion of the genus. But I should 
not like to leave the subject without 
urging a few or many growers to take 
up the genus in a serious way after 
the war is over and Old World mar- 
kets are again open to us. It might 
not pay too handsomely at first, 
though I suspect that it would even- 
tually bring one ample financial re- 
wards, and it would surely advance 
our horticultural knowledge. 

I am on slightly firmer footing 
when I reach narcissus, though I 
should like to know much more about 
the charming race than I do. And 
when I look at the average American 
list, I am reminded that we could all 
benefit from a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the genus. It has to be ad- 
mitted that American growers have 
done themselves proud by giving us 
such a splendid selection of modern 
named hybrids, but where, may I ask, 
are we to look for the charming min- 
iature species, with a few excep- 
tions, which grace foreign lists? 

Here is a class of hardy bulbs that 
is sure to be in demand, especially 


in the neighborhood nursery, where 
they can be seen by buyers, when a 
supply of stock becomes available. 
How many American gardeners have 
ever seen any of these dwarf species? 
Mighty few, I imagine, and fewer 
have ever grown them. It may be 
truthfully said that horticulture is in 
its infancy in a country where the 
general gardener’s knowledge of 
plants and plant life barely goes be- 
yond geraniums and gladioli. But 
there is a better day coming, and the 
end of the war ought to see a start 
in that direction, especially if we do 
not run into a period of money 
stringency. 

Although I never have tried com- 
mercial production of the narcissi 
mentioned later in these notes, there 
is no reason why it cannot be carried 
on in the neighborhood nursery that 
finds the growing of other kinds 
profitable. With one exception, that 
of Narcissus juncifolius, I have expe- 
rienced little or no trouble in their 
culture in an amateur way in a busy 
man’s garden. It will not be possible 
to mention all the kinds, of course, 
for that would take a book, and the 
ones covered can only be done in a 
brief manner. 


Narcissus cyclamineus produces its 
yellowish flowers on 3 to 4-inch stems 
early. It wants a moist situation in 
either partial shade or full sun. N. 
gracilis is the latest-flowering species 
which I have ever grown. It is use- 
ful to prolong the narcissus season, 
if for no other reason, but the flat, 
yellow flowers produced in abun- 
dance are reward enough in them- 
selves. Like most narcissus varieties 
with grasslike foliage, gracilis does 
best in partial shade. 

N. minimus proved troublesome 
until information came to hand that 
it craved a light soil and leaf mold. 
Given this and plenty of moisture in 
the beginning of the growing period, 
minimus is right at home. 

N. minor does not seem to be par- 
ticular as to soil or location. It does 
well and increases freely under any 
condition suited to a narcissus. 

N. W. P. Milner is a tall-growing, 
white-flowering variety that does well 
in partial shade. It reaches a height 
of ten or eleven inches. 

N. triandrus albus, so-called angel’s- 
tears daffodil, wants the best drained 
place to be found. This, together 
with a gritty soil and partial shade, 
should insure the production of an 
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abundance of its creamy-white 
flowers and a happy increase in stock. 

If a paradox is what I think it is, 
then the hoop petticoat daffodil (N. 
bulbocodium) deserves that title. The 
buds before they open look as if they 
were going to be regular daffodils, 
but when they unfurl they make one 
think that Nature has changed her 
mind and is turning out hoopskirts 
for fairies. And it seems impossible 
that anything in a-natural state could 
vary so much when grown from 
seeds as this plant usually does. But 
the greatest paradox of all is the way 
the bulbs of some varieties can “play 
possum.” 

I was somewhat prepared for the 
last after I read the account by 
Burbidge in which he states that 
some bulbs of variety monophyllus in 
a botanical garden burst into life and 
bloom after a dormant period of 
twenty years, but thought it unlikely 
that such a thing would happen 
again. A few of my first lot of bulbs 
flowered the first year; others did 
not show a leaf for three years, and 
the remainder never had the courage 
to grow at all. If it often behaves in 
that way, it is easy to understand why 
it is so seldom seen in gardens, and 
few persons are patient enough to 
wait for even three years for a bulb 
to bloom. 

The unusual cultural needs of 
bulbocodium (unusual, that is, for 
a daffodil) are also against it. Unlike 
most other small kinds with which 
gardeners are familiar, the hoop pet- 
ticoats, except the variety henna 4 
lus, which is a problem for the most 
experienced, want a soil on the moist 
side, and here in Upper Michigan I 
find that they do best in one contain- 
ing a liberal amount of leaf mold. 
That and protection from cold usual- 
ly make them, with the exception 
noted, feel at home. 

Three kinds, N. bulbocodium 
citrinus, N.b. conspicuus and N.b. 
monophyllus, are usually listed in 
this country. The first, as the name 
implies, has pale yellow (citron) 
flowers. The flowers of all bulbo- 
codium varieties are mostly trumpets, 
with six little stiff perianth segments 
for their background. In citrinus the 
trumpet is fluted and expanded at the 
edges, making it one of the most en- 
trancing of wee daffodils. On the 
other hand, the trumpet of the 
golden-yellow conspicuus could al- 
most be called constricted at the rim, 
which creates a funnel shape, unique 
in the species. The flowers are also 
larger than the others. After once 
becoming established, both kinds are 
permanent, increasing in beauty with 
age. 

, {Continued on page 36.] 
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Promote Trade Ethics 


Seeking to forestall the appear- 
ance of unscrupulous dealers and 
distributors of nursery stock in the 
postwar era, the New York State 
Nurserymen’s Association has em- 
barked on a definite program through 
its ethics and standards committee, 
composed of Leslie H. MacRobbie, 
chairman; Leslie H. Engleson, Harry 
Glenn and G. Clifton Sammis. 


As the first step, a letter was sent 
out September 15 on the stationery 
of the New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association by this committee to all 
the nurserymen in the state of New 
York. It requested reports of im- 
proper sales and bids, misleading ad- 
vertisements and unethical transac- 
tions. From such information the 
committee will gain evidence of the 
offending persons. If they cannot be 
convinced of the error of their ways, 
the public will be discouraged from 
buying from other than well known 
established concerns and the pub- 
lishers of newspapers and periodicals 
will be requested to exercise more 
discrimination in accepting advertise- 
ments for nursery stock and allied 
products. 

This procedure is recommended to 
other state organizations. In fact, it 
was so recommended in these pages 
by the editor in the spring of 1943, 
in conjunction with an article on the 
necessity of some action by the nurs- 
erymen, to prevent possible govern- 
mental interference, contributed by 
Dr. H. B. Tukey, who is secretary 
and treasurer of the recently formed 
state-wide New York association. It 
was pointed out at that time that 
newspaper and magazine publishers 
were concerned with the satisfaction 
of their subscribers and would not 
knowingly see them victimized. Com- 
plaints brought to their notice usually 
had the desired results. It is obvious 
that reliable nurserymen should see 
that such complaints are presented to 
publishers or radio station operators, 
so that these channels can be closed 
to unscrupulous operators in this 
field. Since such operators are usual- 
ly local, a state association not only 
is closer to the scene of the crime, 
but also in position to obtain effective 
action through some of its members. 

The letter sent out by the ethics 
and standards committee of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Association 
reads as follows: 

To All Nurserymen in the State of New 

York: 


The New York State Association of 
Nurserymen, with 123 members, the sec- 
ond largest and strongest of its kind in 


the United States, is, through its ethics 
and standards committee, attempting to 
put the industry on a much higher plane 
with the general buying public. There are 
too many unreliable dealers and distribu- 
tors of nursery stock, many of whose ads 
appear in our best newspapers and maga- 
zines. Our efforts will be to try to con- 
vince these dealers of the high-class type 
of business in which they are engaged. 
Failing in this, we shall attempt to dis- 
courage the public from buying from othe: 
than well-known established concerns and 
attempt, also, to get newspapers and 
periodicals to be much more critical in ac- 
cepting advertisements for nursery stock 
and allied products, even though the good- 
looking check for payment in advance must 
be returned. We are already assured of 
good cooperation from publishers. 

The squeeze of the depression has left 
mostly the more substantial and depend- 
able nursery firms. But, with the growing 
shortage of good nursery stock and an un- 
precedented demand, unscrupulous grow- 
ers and dealers are again getting into the 
nursery industry, and the postwar building 
boom will no doubt bring a demand for far 
more good nursery stock than will be 
available. It is now, therefore, that we 
must guard more closely than ever before 
against transactions in our line of business 
which are unethical and misleading and 
which will pull down our otherwise high 
standing with the general public. 

And so, if you will report to us, confi- 
dentially, in writing, giving all available 
facts, instances of improper sales and bids, 
misleading advertisements and unethical 
transactions, regardless of who is affected, 
we assure you we will give the matter 
careful and proper attention, and do all 
possible to correct the condition in a con- 
structive and considerate manner. 

We feel that we can operate most ef- 
fectively through a strong nurserymen’s 
organization, such as the New York State 
Nurserymen’s Association, and so we in- 
vite you to join with us in case you are not 
already a member ($10 a year). Never- 
theless, whether you are a member or not, 
your assistance is most welcome. The in- 
dustry owes it to itself to insist upon re- 
liability and dependability at all times. 


Sincerely yours, 

Ethics and Standards Committee 
Leslie H. Engleson, Newark, 
Harry Glenn, Rochester, 

G. Clifton Sammis, Huntington, 
Leslie H. MacRobbie, East 
Patchogue, chairman. 





ROBERT E. LAMBERT, JR., of 
R. E. Lambert &-+Son, Darlington, 
Ala., is recovering at Touro infirmary, 
New Orleans, La., from a serious op- 
eration undergone September 15. 


EXCELLENT likenesses of Charles 
H. Perkins and Eugene S. Boerner 
appeared in color along with ten pic’ 
tures of roses in the September 23 
issue of Collier's magazine, illustrating 
an article entitled “Grey Is the Rose,” 
about the recent introductions of 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 
The title refers to Grey Pearl, a 
seedling of a new color to be intro- 
duced next year. 
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A B C’s for Beginners. 

A Nurseryman named Horner 

Sat in a corner, 

Checking his annual take; 

He added his bills, 

Took aspirin pills, 

And took a jump in the lake. 
—Modern Mother Goose. 

From time to time there are vari- 
ous new members snooping around 
the edge of the nursery business try- 
ing to get a look in and see what 
makes it tick. It takes them a long 
time to catch on to the intricate work- 
ings of the nursery business. Most 
of them never catch on until they 
are past 90 years old when it is too 
late, so I went to work and have writ- 
ten up a first class beginners direc- 

.tory of the nursery business. This 
directory aint complete so it won't 
fill all of your needs but it may help 
a little. At the same time, there are 
probably some things here that will 
not do you any good at all. If you 
are one of the members who is al- 
ready on the inside, then don’t waste 
your time reading this. This here is 
written for new members of the con- 
vention. We will start with A and 
put in whatever turns up right down 
to Z, which should pretty well cover 
the situation. 

A. First thing that comes to mind 
under A is assets. Assets is anything 
you can get your hands on that you 
can turn into cash in a pinch. That's 
all there is to it. There is three kinds 
of assets. Cash or folding money is 
the best, fixed assets is hokus pokus. 
Generally fixed assets won't fix any- 
thing. The last is frozen assets. The 
chances are you will never live so 
long that frozen assets will ever thaw 
out, so just forget everything but 
quick assets, like what you got in your 
hip pocket. 

B. Probably most of the members 
will think first of burlap under the 
heading of B. In the old days there 
was a lot of burlap laying around 
nurseries, but now you should see 
what goes for burlap. An old night- 
shirt is as good as a couple of good 
burlap bags, a pup tent can be cut up 
into squares and any old mattress 
cover will bring a good price and a 
pair of old-fashioned white duck 
pants can be pressed into service for 
a good cause. 

C. The thing of most importance 


under the heading of C is the conven- 
tion. Any nurseryman which amounts 
to a tinkers toot is a member of the 
convention. If it wasnt for the con- 
vention many of the members 
wouldnt ever get away from home. 
Everybody goes to the convention 
expecting to find the answers to all 
their problems and as usual nobody 
has got the right answer, so every- 
body goes home and waits for con- 
vention time the next year when they 
will go thru the whole thing again. 

D. There are many things comes 
under D, but most important and one 
that all members has in common is 
debts. If you want to qualify as a 
full fledged nurseryman you get into 
debt the first year you are in business 
and you stay right there year after 
year. There might be a member 
which has outgrowed it, but I never 
set eyes on one yet. Generally the 
members which is the worst in debt 
is full of the most ideas. The only 
way to get out of debt is to marry a 
rich widow or sell off the nursery for 
a real estate subdivision. 

E. Expenses is the first stages of 
debts. They are still in the jell or soft 
stage and haven't hardened off into 
debts. There is a fine line where ex- 
penses leave off and debts begin. You 
might say that expenses is something 
that you are kept pecking away at, 
while debts you only work on if and 
when you are forced to it. A certain 
amount of expenses is a good thing 
for any business as it cuts down on 
your income tax and gives you some 
incentive to continue in business. 

F. Under this heading I have 
chosen the Farm Dept. as the most 
important. The nurserymen have 
built up the illusion that nurseries 
are farms, thereby gaining many ad- 
vantages in government regulations. 
Most nurseries make a pass at some 
kind of farming, like a couple of 
goats, or some Rhode Island Reds, 
or a field of potatoes. Farming in con- 
nection with the nursery business has 
some important advantages. It helps 
you to insure something to eat in bad 
years when there aint no business 
and it does wonders with the ration 
board when you apply for gas. A lit- 
tle farming on the side is an ace in 
the hole which should be nursed 
along. 

G. There might be a nurseryman 
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here and there that could make a 
greenhouse pay out, but most of the 
members build a greenhouse just to 
have someplace to hang out in the 
wintertime. They like to fuss around 
and make a few cuttings which they 
could buy from some wholesaler for 
about 10 per cent of what is costs for 
coal just to heat the outfit. The 
chances are about nine to one that 
you will have about a 50 per cent 
crop, due to one of the following 
reasons: too hot, too cold, wood too 
soft or too hard, or else you dont 
know the tricks and dont catch on 
until you have put in 15 or 20 years 
and by that time the greenhouse is 
all worn out and falling down. The 
stuff that comes easy you will get ten 
times too much and the stuff that is 
hard to grow, you wont get at all. It 
it cheaper to get a good stove for the 
office and hang out there on cold 
days. 

H. I was going to give a few 
pointers on horses, but Emil talked 
me into a few words about honey- 
suckle under the letter H. Everybody 
knows that Emil is a honeysuckle ex- 
pert and its only a cheap john way 
for him to advertise in this way, but 
as I have some interest to see that he 
sells honeysuckle, I will say that if 
you are in the market for heavy 
clumps of 4 to 6 foot stuff, we are 
the place to do business, we will trade 
for (I had a few more remarks to 
make here, but the editor give a gen- 
tle hint that he had advertising space 
to sell at so much per space, so I will 
drop it and move on to the next de- 
partment.) 

I. Whether you actually take an 
inventory or not it is a mighty handy 
alibi to have up your sleeve at the 
convention. If you are just feeling 
your way along trying to size up the 
situation and see what the boys has 
got in mind at the convention you can 
stall and keep one foot on base by 
telling the members you cant do no 
business until you take inventory. 
Then if you see you have sold too 
cheap, you can always ease yourself 
out of a deal when you get home. 
You can write to the members and 
tell them you overestimated. I dont 
say yes or no on inventory, but I have 
noticed in many cases that the mem- 
bers which has the most complicated 
system sometimes gets further away 
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* Retards Evaporation 
* Conserves Vital Moisture 
* Discourages Borer Attack 


* Eliminates Wrapping, Except 
on Thin Bark Varieties. 


<> 


from the answer than the members 
which carries the whole business in 
their head or on the back of an en- 
velope someplace. 

J. The jobbing department covers 
a lot of territory. Under this heading 
you can run in a line of grubbing 
hoes, and dusting powder and garden 
gadgets. 85 per cent of the stuff you 
will never sell, but you might break 
even on the 15 per cent. Generally 
you can buy all the stuff cheaper from 
a mail order house than you can from 
a wholesaler, so you will have to be 
careful that you aint asking $4.50 for 
a garden rake that you can buy in 
the catalog anyplace for 79 cents. 
There is a lot of stuff sitting around 
the nursery sales grounds covered 
with fly specks and dust. It is mighty 
easy to get all snarled up on jobbing 
items. Almost any nursery could dig 
around in boxes and store rooms and 
come up with a double armful of ac- 
cessories that even yourself dont re- 
member when or where they come 
from. 

K. The kick department is one of 
the first departments to set up when 
you start a nursery. Research has 
shown that 28 per cent of all nursery 
stock is either the wrong variety, too 
small, or not what it looked like in 
the book. If you sell thru agents you 
got the edge, because if your contract 


Dowax, a remarkable scientific wax emulsion, con- 
serves the natural moisture within trees and shrubs, 
making it possible to transplant them at any season 
of the year. It can be used on trees in either the 
dormant or foliage stage, and one application will 
serve for an entire season. Write for additional 


information. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit 
Chicago «+ St. Lovis « Houston + San Francisco « Los Angeles + Seattle 








MARKHAM yee, 
| 3ip-Stay Label 


MADE OF DURABLE TAGBOARD 
—NOT JUST PAPER— 
Plain—1000, $1.50; 3000, $4.00; 5000, 
$6.50; 10,000, $12.00; 100,000, 

$100.00. 

Printed 1 Line — 1000, $2.00; 3000, 
$5.50; 5000, $9.00; 10,000, $17.00; 
100,000, $150.00. 

Printed 2 Lines—1000, $2.25, 3000, 
$6.25; 5000, $11.00; 10,000, $19.00; 
100,000, $170.00. 

25,000 at the 100,000 rate. 


MARKHAM’S OHIO NURSERY 


1153 E. River St. Elyria, Ohio 











SOIL TEST LABORATORY 
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Specializing in matters regarding 
the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 
Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 


CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 





$99.50 


SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 

The most valuable piece of equipment you 
can own, giving you the soil information that 
you need for efficient production. Widely 
used by estates, professional growers and 
government field stations. Will last almost 
a lifetime with refills. Comes in instrument 
type, solid mahogany case. No chemistry 
knowledge required. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful chart. SEND NO MONEY 
Order C.O.D. $22.50, plus express charges (or 
send $22.50 and we pay express). Money 
back guarantee. 

Dealers Write for Special Offer. 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


737 Dutton Road So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 
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is properly fixed all you got to do is 
sit tight. If you aint selling on con- 
tract you got to have a kick depart- 
ment with somebody in charge who 
can hand out a good line of blarney. 
Part of the trouble is the customers 
dont know good brush when they see 
it, so how can you hope to satisfy 
them? 

L. The landscape department gets 
you into more trouble than most any 
other part of the business. When you 
take a job to plant a foundation plant- 
ing, the chances are five to two that 
when you start to dig the holes, you 
will run onto an old coal mine or at 
least an ash dump, and it aint un- 
usual to turn up old slabs of concrete 
and pieces of tar sidewalk and pieces 
of 2x4, etc. Say you take a contract 
for $78.00 and when you get there 
they want you to move a 4-inch 
mountain ash from in front of the 
bay window around by the side of 
the garage. When you put in a 
charge for $3.00 they will jump you 
about it every time. The safest way 
according to what some members tell 
me is to figure the job carefully, and 
then multiply by three. On the law 
of averages you will come out even 
on most jobs. 


M. What goes under the letter 
M depends upon what part of the 
country you are from. If you are 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, M 
will stand for mules, if you are north, 
M means machinery, but wherever 
you are you will need to have some 
kind of equipment for pushing the 
clods of dirt back and forth. Whether 
it is mules or machinery is of little 
importance, but it has got to be one 
or the other. Without mules or ma- 
chinery the nursery business runs up 
a blind alley in a very short time. 

N. Every nursery must have a de- 
partment of nomenclature, or names. 
You've got to have a good imagina- 
tion to know what customers are 
talking about when they ask for 
Spruce Pine, “Kiss me over the gar- 
den gate,” “Creeping Rudolph,” 
“Wandering Jew,” or any other 
home-made names. If you dont have 
a good reference index of some kind 
you will never know where you are 
at or never know what the customers 
are talking about. 

OQ. Overhead is a mysterious part 
of the cost of doing business that no 
one understands, but everyone talks 
about. Overhead is where you charge 
in everything that dont fit into other 
expenses. For instance, if you are 
stuck with your wife’s brother on the 
pay roll and he is about as much use 
to you as a cat with nine tails, you 
better charge it to overhead. If you 
have any miscellaneous expenses 


come up in the business, take your 


big black pencil and mark “overhead” 
in big letters and file it away, prob- 
ably nothing will ever come of it and 
you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are running your business 
like any other large corporation. 


P. The nursery business without a 
department for drawing plans never 
amounts to much. One thing that 
customers like to look at is a plan. 
The more complicated you can make 
it, fixed up with colored crayons and 
fancy stars and curves and g-gaws of 
different kinds that you can think of, 
the more it will help you to build up 
your price. A plan written on a piece 
of wrapping paper with a dull, stub 
pencil looks like a $35.00 planting 
job. The same plan done on a high 
grade paper with straight lines and 
fancy pictures drawn on the side will 
bring $412.00, so anyone can see 
that the drawing of a plan is natur- 
rally important and should be given 
a good workout. 

Q. One of the inside tricks which 
I wish to point out for beginners is in 
regard to quotations. Beginners in 
the nursery business often make the 
mistake of quoting definite varieties, 
sizes and prices. This can only lead 
you into unnecessary trouble. It is 
better to put down, “one apple tree 
$4.50,” than to put down, “one 
Jonathon apple 11/16 and up,” for 
the same price. If you just call it an 
apple then you can work in whatever 
happens to be on hand as to variety 
and size and in a pinch you can even 
throw in a flowering apple, if you get 
caught short on fruit trees. This same 
plan works throughout the business, 
so it is a good idea to keep quotations 
as free from specifications as possible. 
If you dont put down varieties and 
sizes there is not so much chance for 
an order to backfire on you. 


R. The retail department is one 
department to be distinguished from 
the wholesale department, at least on 
paper. It is common practice among 
nurserymen to have a wholesale and 
a retail department. Where one 
leaves off and the other begins is a 
matter of great secrecy and loosely 
defined, limited. If one of your lodge 
members wants a planting job, is it 
wholesale or retail? The state high- 
way department is not in the nursery 
business, and this was quite a prob- 
lem and had many nurserymen 
stumped for a long time, they didnt 
know whether to quote wholesale or 
retail, so they solved the problem by 
taking the wholesale price, dividing 
by four and bragging about the big 
order which they received from the 
state. 

S. The modern nursery cannot get 
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by very long without a storage. A 
storage is at once the big boon and 
the downfall of many nurseries. In 
the fall they fill up the storage with 
all the miscellaneous stock around the 
nursery, most of whirh has been 
grown by mistake, and they start off 
with high hopes of cleaning up.all of 
this stock at a premium. By the time 
the conventions wear along during 
the year and you find all of the other 
members in about the same boat you 
realize that the storage has been no 
great advantage. If you didn’t have 
the storage, you wouldnt have it full 
of useless surplus material. As it 
usually turns out, you will have to 
take 4 or 5 days late in June to clean 
up the storage and start taking out 
what you put in the fall before. 
Select an open spot not too close to 
the buildings, invite in all of the 
neighbors and have a wiener roast. 
That is all that you can do with said 
stock, have a large cheerful bonfire. 


T. There was a time in the early 
beginnings of the nursery business 
when taxes were of smal! importance. 
If you wanted to vote; you paid your 
poll tax and that was about the end 
of it. Then came real estate taxes and 
all of the early nurserymen, no doubt, 
filed a lusty protest against real estate 
taxes. Later came the personal prop- 
erty tax, followed by income tax, vic- 





“This set of charts has saved me 
many times its cost in the short 
time I have had it.” 


ESTIMATING CHARTS 


By JOHN SURTEES 


The new Ready Reckoner for Tree 
Balls, Tree Pits, Lawns, Hedges, Ex- 
cavation, Topsoil, Humus, Manure, 
Areas, Weights, Carloads, Truckloads 


and much other information. 


They Save Time. They Save Errors. 


Over 200 sizes Tree Balls, 800 sizes 
Tree Pits, Truckloads, Carloads, 
Quantities, Weights, Areas. All fig- 
ured out for immediate reference. 
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for you in national magazines. 
tion” is paving the way for sales. . 
fine results are winning customers — keeping them 
sold on Vigoro. Feature this famous plant food. 


an 


Let our experts put them to work in 
Vigoro advertising for your catalog 


Just send your Catalog to Swift & Company, Fertilizer Works, 
Tell us how much space you’ve reserved for 
Vigoro, and our advertising men will put Vigoro’s strong sell- 
ing points into an ad designed especially for your catalog. 


And remember—besides the ad in your catalog, many mil- 
lions of colorful, full-page Vigoro advertisements are working 
Vigoro’s “talked-about reputa- / 


. Vigoro’s consistently 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


VIGORO 


SUPPLIES all the elements 


flowers, lawns, trees and 


shrubs need from the soil. 


HELPS PRODUCE larger 
yields of vegetables, richer 
in minerals . . . better in 


flavor. 








tory tax, sales tax, until now instead 
of working for yourself, you are in 
business for one reason only, and that 
is to pay taxes. If you are not in a 
mood to contribute the majority of 
what you take in for taxes and be 
willing to continue in the nursery 
business strictly for the healthful 
benefits, you had better not start. 

U. The first red flag that comes up 
under the letter U is the union. By 
this I do not mean the U.S.A., but 
that organization which seeks to re- 
lieve you of the responsibility of run- 
ning your own business. If you wish 
to join up with the union, the boys 
will take full charge, all you have to 
do is take orders from them. A union 
may have many advantages, but so 
far, the members are still waiting to 
find out what advantage, if any, may 
come to you as the owner of the busi- 
ness. 

V. During the past two or three 
years, the victory garden program has 
been added to the nursery business. 
If you can talk to your draft board 
in terms of a victory garden, being a 
large producer of early Ohios, rhu- 
barb, rutabagas or other food group, 
it might be worth your while to put 
in a super-duper victory garden and 
thereby get yourself classified as a 
big time food producer, getting defer- 
ments for 30 or 40 men. Dont bank 





CLEMATIS (large-flowering) 
214-in. pots 
3-in. pots . 
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NOW READY 
FOR FALL SHIPMENT 


Jackmani, Biadem Rade. Beurd. Ramona, Baron Veillard. 
SILVER LACE VINE (Polygonum auberti) 


BOSTON IVY (Ampelopsis veitchi) 
MORDENS HARDY PINK LYTHRUM 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 457, Lake City, Minn. 


Per 10 Per 100 


. .$2.00 
. 3.00 


$18.00 
28.00 


1.40 12.00 
14.00 


15.00 








on this, however, as the draft regu- 
lations change every morning at 9 
o'clock, and you might wind up with 
40 acres with no one but you and 
your Uncle Charlie left on the place 
to harvest the crop. 

W. The warranty is a great 
stumbling block in the nursery busi- 


ness. This is something which you 
should soft peddle, never bring it up 
unless you are forced to do so. If you 
persist in making a warranty in big 
letters and a loud voice, this may slap 
you down with bad news at any time. 
It is better to sell as is on the old 
catch-as-catch-can plan. If you dont 
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make any warranty you save yourself 
a lot of trouble, which there is plenty 
of anyway in the nursery business 
without asking for it. 

X. The Xmas tree department is a 
department that fools a lot of the 
members. They have always, in the 
back of their mind, certain blocks of 
evergreens which should have been 
grubbed out years ago, to sell for 
Xmas trees. They have a peculiar 
bookkeeping methdd by which they 
arrive at the mistaken conclusion that 
they are cleaning up on trees that 
cost them $7.50 to grow and which 
they sell for $2.00 as a Xmas tree. 
They may juggle the figures back and 
forth, but the answer always comes 
out the same, they have lost $5.50 on 
each tree sold. So the question only 
remains, how many times $5.50 can 
they afford to lose and still fight off 
the deputy sheriffs and other credi- 
tors? 

Y. The yowl department is dis- 
tinct from the kick department in one 
major respect. Customers who put in 
a mild protest as described under the 
kick department are a different cate- 
gory entirely from those who let out 
a loud yell in no uncertain terms as 
to what they think of you and your 
blankety-blank outfit. In the nursery 
business you must expect, during the 
year, a certain number of protests and 
complaints served up in harsh words. 
If you are a sensitive person, you 
should never get into the nursery 
business, you are always going to 
snarl up with one or two loud- 
mouthed and unreasonable customers 
every season who are going to strain 
your temper. If you have high blood 
pressure and need a quiet and peace- 
ful daily routine, my advice would be 
for you to leave the nursery business 
definitely alone. 

Z. Stands for zero, or nothing. 
That is usually what you have left to 
look forward to at the end of a hard 
year’s work in the nursery business. 
If you are willing to venture out into 
the unknown of the nursery business 
with this in prospect you are welcome 
to join up with the other members, 
but it is only fair to warn you about 
the nursery business. It is just an- 
other name for hard work and you 
had better stick to your job of paper 
hanging or stay on the milk wagon 
where you are sure of a steady and 
smooth life, free from care and 
anxiety. 





WILSHIRE NURSERY, 2808 
Wilshire boulevard, Santa Monica, 
Cal., has been purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. M. Ware, proprietors of a 
nursery at West Los Angeles. 





OBITUARY 


Charles J. Maloy. 

Charles J. Maloy died at Rochester, 
N. Y., September 25, at the age of 80, 
mourned by nurserymen from coast 
to coast. He had been ill for several 
months, in a coma a considerable part 
of the time. His funeral was held 
at his late home, September 27. 

He had been secretary of the Orna- 
mental Growers’ Association, Ameri- 
can Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 
tion and Fruit Tree Growers’ Asso- 
ciation for periods from twenty-five 
to thirty-five years. Only when his 
critical illness prevented his carrying 
on the work was it passed on to 
Albert F. Meehan, his successor. 

Mr. Maloy had been secretary of 
the New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association for more than thirty 
years. 

When he crossed the continent to 
attend the convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen at 
Portland, Ore., he was elected an 
honorary member of the association, 
a rare honor and one well deserved 
by this retiring man. 

He began work in 1878 with the 
pioneer nursery firm of Ellwanger & 
Barry and continued in that employ 
for the rest of his life. In 1900 two 
corporations were formed to continue 
the famous partnership, one to con- 
duct the nursery business and the 
other to operate the real estate hold- 
ings. Mr. Maloy served as secretary 
of both firms from the time of incor- 
poration. The nursery was discon- 
tinued and the corporation operating 
it was dissolved in 1918. The cor- 
poration operating the real estate 
holdings continued, with Mr. Maloy 
as secretary. 

He is survived by three sons, 
Charles A., William J. and John P. 
Maloy; three daughters, Miss Helen 











Charles J. Maloy. 
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Maloy, Mrs. Agnes Maloy Tarrant 
and Mrs. H. Osgood Holland, all of 
Rochester, and a brother, James H. 
Maloy, of New York city. 


F. P. Lauriente. 


Frank P. Lauriente, 68 years old, 
died at Springfield, Mass., September 
16, after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Lauriente was a well known landscape 
gardener and had recently purchased 
the former Woodbury Nurseries, at 
Agawam. 

Born in Italy in 1876, Mr. Lauriente 
came to the United States forty-three 
years ago, settling in Colorado. He 
went to Springfield, Mass., ten years 
later and had been a landscape gar- 
dener there for twenty years. He is 
survived by three sons, Henry, 
Youngstown, O., and Ciro and Lor- 
enzo, Springfield. 


August H. Pieper. 


August Herman Pieper, nursery- 
man at Mechanicsville, Ia., died there 
September 9. He purchased his nurs- 
ery about thirty years ago. Mr. Pieper 
was also a well known breeder of 
purebred livestock. Mr. Pieper was 
born near Mechanicsville in 1864. 

He is survived by one son, Pvt. 
Buell C. Pieper, Fort George G. 
Meade, Md., and two daughters, Mrs. 
L. L. Ralston, Cedar Rapids, and Mrs. 
Edgar Strohl, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MIDWEST FARM RESEARCH. 


Announcement was made Sep- 
tember 12 of the selection of Omaha, 
Neb., as headquarters of the newly 
established Midwest Agricultural 
Foundation, organized by ten mid- 
western seed, nursery and farm 
chemical companies for research in 
new seed and plant varieties and for 
improved farm practices. 

The foundation, according to the 
announcement, will aid in support- 
ing the cost of needed research and 
in the procurement of improved seed 
stocks and plant varieties for testing. 
It will work in cooperation with land- 
grant colleges, state and federal ex- 
periment stations and other agencies 
serving agriculture in the war pro- 
duction program and in postwar ad- 
justments. 

John W. Nicolson and Elbert A. 
Read, of Shenandoah, Ia., are presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively. 
Joseph F. Cox, of Omaha, is secretary 
and executive director, and T. P. 
Smith is treasurer. Headquarters are 
at 450 Omaha National Bank build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb. 

Companies supporting the founda- 
tion include Henry Field Seed & 
Nursery Co. and Henry Field Hybrid 
Seed Corn Co., Shenandoah, Ia.; 
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CELTIS occidentalis, 

























Hackberry Per 100 
BM CORB OMS. .ccccccccccccces $150.00 
a ERR 175.00 
- aceueeeess.0secne 275.00 
| a er 400.00 
CERCIS jgpeteame, Redbud 

DEER, ccccccccecscecesccsee 40.00 

4to5 ft pheeneneeeotonseeseen 60.00 
CRATARTUS cordata 

BEM cececcoeecerscoecese 75.00 

4to5 ft cmeesesedoceccacsenes 100.00 

crusgalli 
DE scooecdeesessecesews 100.00 
lis 

DPE vecadedtecsccovessoses 100.00 
GLEDITSIA triacanthos, 

Honey Locust 
BU BD See MM. cccccccccscccese 160.00 
1% to1% ins. ........6-.0 eens 190.00 
De Sh sseccatesedaenes 225.00 

GLEDITSIA triacanthos inermis, 

Thornless Honey Locust 
1% to1% ims, .... 2... 6. eceeee 175.00 
2S CORD Ome, 2... cc ncccccccecs 225.00 

PLATANUS occidentalis, 

American Sycamore 
DEA MERE. ceecececscocccee 150.00 
1% COTE GMB, .nccccccccccccee 180.00 
BS COS BB .ncccccccccccces 225.00 

SALIX pentandra 

Laurel-leaved Ww illow 
Bee ME aecedecscocecesonses 60.00 
PEGE wscdeedseccecocesons 75.00 










8 to 10 ft. 


900 Staked NIOBE WEEPING WILLOWS Left 


6 to 8 ft. $60.00 per 100 
90.00 per 100 


30 at 100 rates 
POPULUS italica, 


Lombardy Poplar Per 100 
De i. cceggddeuscovacancand $30.00 
DIL, cdevevenncenescesada 50.00 

bolleana—Bolleana Poplar 
i i cheseéesegeeeesesene 50.00 
DR tusteseveuwiweseeeny 65.00 

SORBUS aucuparia, 

Mountain Ash 

De dcacwrececenenssesases 90.00 
ULMUS, Elm 

American 
oe ee ee > ccna sceceeedcence: SD 
i, | 68 150.00 
SURG ME vevescceeenecace 175.00 
SB BORO cevencososecacess 240.00 

Chinese 
Se PP «cceaeenepeeceen 125.00 
DC: caxeuedasaed-eiws 150.00 
. 4. * ee spe 180.00 
D. St, saesendeteeiseee 225.00 
. = Sepa yr: 250.00 

English 
De. ccencensasencane 250.00 
2 ¢asashunensd caus 300.00 
S.Ct cascécasenenekad 325.00 
Pe” Mi cecenteesees eae 475.00 

SHRUBS 
Berberis koreana 
Due Wy auucadeedesneescecacees 35.00 
Getguenter divaricata 
Dee caetuevaneweseosseneonn tt 35.00 
3 to 4 ft neGhone6eeedesonneonses 50.00 


We can ship shortly after October 15. 


Don’t forget shipping instructions. 


Monroe, Michigan 


Cydonia japonica Per 100 
BOD BE EE ccccvcccecceves $15.00 
BP OP SO ccccuccescceccccesees 20.00 

Euony mus alatus 

EP ie cece dnceseséeuectseses 40.00 
3 to i etait ech aikiniedlaberaieat 60.00 
Euonymus alatus compactus 
DUPED. 64 cdesesdcennesecesées 40.00 
, Seon e Serer 60.00 
ee yy | yedoensis 
f = ceetubeeneteses caccecoes GD 
gee OeCceeseesesesececas 40.00 
Photinia ‘illow 
Dh Ghtekivtietoteeseseadie 25.00 
3to4 fc pamietnadeswecdwecewe t 35.00 
Physocarpus opulifolius 
i, Leohiashedaqsnesadveced 35.00 
: = $ De ee repre aac 40.00 
Rhus canadensis, 2 to 3 ft........ 25.00 
Spiraea vanhouttel 
El 20.00 
Dh csepeecegunenée noaena 25.00 
Symphoricarpos chenaulti, 2 to 3 ft. 20.00 


Viburnum 
americanum, 2 to 3 ft........... 25.00 
americanum, 3 to 4 ft........... 35.00 


Gentatum, 2 to 8 ft........ccceces 25.00 
dentatam, 3 to 4 ft............... 35.00 
i 1 i e Mecdceseecscecccne ME 


et Ol nce cheedsnnneee 
SS OP Min ccecessénaeenee 
te  encc chcedeeusese 
Oe Es cnc cncasesennceu 
opulus, 3 to 4 ft......... 
opulus sterile, 2 to 3 ft 
opulus sterile, 3 to 4 ft........... 
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Gurney’s Seed & Nursery Co., Yank- 
ton, S. D.; Minnesota Seed Co., Fari- 
bault, Minn.; Iowa Seed Co. and 
Peerless Chemical Co., Des Moines; 
Nebraska Seed Co., Omaha; Mc- 
Neilly Hybrid Seed Corn Co., Ma- 
quoketa, Ia., and Yankton Seed & 
Nursery Co., Yankton, S. D. 














BAG ORDER AMENDED. 


New textile bags of any type, bur- 
lap or cotton, may not be sold or 
delivered in quantities of 1,000 or 
more unless the buyer certifies on his 
purchase order or contract that he 
will use the bags only for the pur- 
poses permitted by the textile bag 
order, M-221, the War Production 
Board said September 12. 

M-221, as amended then, requires 
that the buyer certify as follows: 
“The undersigned purchaser certifies, 
subject to criminal penalties for mis- 
representation, that he is familiar 
with order M-221 of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and that all purchases 
from you of items regulated by that 
order, and the use of the same by 
the undersigned, will be in compli- 
ance with the order, as amended 
from time to time.” 

This certification, once it has been 
filed by a purchaser with a supplier, 
will cover all future deliveries from 
that supplier to the same purchaser. 






















1887 


REFER 


1944 


TO OUR 


4-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN SEPT. 15 ISSUE 
for our complete line of 


SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, FOREST AND SHADE TREES, 
VINES AND CREEPERS 


Or a copy of Fall Trade List will be mailed on request. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of all worth-while 
Pyramidal and Spreading Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. NURSERY 


P. 0. Box 1747 3 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Nurseries at Brown Deer. 











70.0060 4-yr., T. 
25,000 5-yr., T. (2- 
These trees cro" r from 
Prices of other 


3). 4 to 8 ins.. 


(2-2). 2 to 6 ins....... 


seed from prace. Fine -picked from blue trees in Oolorado. 
CHIGAN-GRO 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


Per100 Per 1000 
00 


nd sd on request. 


WALTER A. STUDLEY NURSERY, Dept. AN, Fennville, Mick. 














This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


TOOLS. 


It is a safe statement that the 
American temperament dislikes to 
work at anything which a machine 
can be contrived to do. This per- 
haps is what has tended to make 
America great. Even in the various 
branches of horticulture, a profession 
or business that does not lend itself 
to mechanics, there is constant effort 
to contrive laborsaving devices and 
improvement in the tools. If com- 
parison is made with the tools in use 
in the garden and nursery say fifty 
years ago, we realize that we do not 
work so hard as we used to or such 
long hours. 

Tools on the nursery always will 
be a problem. Some nurseries go to 
the extent of giving each workman 
an individual metal locker and hold 
him responsible for the tools assigned 
to him. In nurseries at the other ex- 
treme, the tools are where you find 
them, if you can find them when you 
want them. With tools on a nursery 
the immutable law that you cannot 
get something for nothing works as 
with everything else. On some nurs- 
eries it would be a debatable question 
whether it would not cost less money 
to buy new tools than to pay the 
wages of a man to be put in charge 
or to put in operation expensive sys- 
tems to keep track of them. It goes 
without saying that each individual 
nursery has to work out its own sys- 
tem. The more order, usually the 
more efficiency. 

Looking back to my apprenticeship 
days, I recall that at Dicksons, Ltd., 
Chester, England, the nursery man- 
ager managed! The offices, tool 
houses, Bothy houses where the ap- 
prentices used to live and other build- 
ings formed a courtyard with only 
one entrance under an archway. Mr. 
Johnson, the manager, was under 
that arch at 6:45 a. m., watching the 
men come in for tools and to be 
assigned to the foremen for the vari- 
ous jobs. And he was there also at 
6 p. m. to check at quitting time. To 
us Bothy fellows who lived inside 
the courtyard the main object in life 
was to escape his eagle eye, even to 
the extent of jumping out of the 
second-story window facing the out- 
side of the courtyard when we were 
late. As I remember, he was an artist 
at dressing a fellow down; he had a 
flow of language that suited the occa- 
sion and a way of backing away from 


you, not giving you a chance to ex- 
plain, but turning around and leaving 
you with the impression of a job well 
done. 

I sometimes wonder if labor's inde- 
pendence has not lost something that 
has made its independence dearly 
bought by a loss of discipline. 


At the old Meehan nurseries, at 
Germantown, it was the custom for 
the foreman to get his orders from 
the office and assign men to the vari- 
ous jobs from the tool house. As I 
recall it, Mr. Meehan never quite 
decided if the better plan were to 
keep a man constantly at the tool 
house checking the tools in and out, 
or occasionally to find them left in 
different parts of the nursery. 


Where nurseries do planting on 
the outside, the subject of tools be- 
comes even more involved. They are 
likely to be left on the job, and it is 
not unknown that customers have 
accused the nursery help of appropri- 
ating tools that do not belong to 
them, such as a hose, a favorite spade, 
etc. It, is well for every nursery to 
brand its own tools, by number, color 
or some other way, to discourage 
light-fingered gentry and disputes. 


Laborsaving on the nursery has to 
be done largely by the use of brains 
in management, and the individual 
workman’s labor is lightened by more 
efficient tools. Along the line of efh- 
cient tools the writer made a dis- 





ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$ 2.50 $15.00 
25.00 
oes 


» 1-in. F ang (straight ‘ trunks), "per 
75.00. 8 to 10 f EB er Der 
2.50; per 1 Mit .00. § 
mat 1% to 1%-in. cal., per 10, $20.00: ‘per 100, 
25 y ‘cent cash with order or 10 per cent =. 
= i full cash. All shipment to begin aft 


STATE BROAD NURSERY 
State and Sproul RAds., R. | Media, Pa. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENCY 


8 So. Elm St. P. O. Box ass 
WALLINGFORD. CONN 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 





A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


covery only the other day. Maybe 
it was the heat, around the 90's, 
that discouraged -unnecessary exer 
tion in trimming the trunks of a 
block of trees—sweet gum, chestnut, 
oaks, tulip trees—that, because of th: 
shortage of labor, had been let go 
too long. Many of the branches wer: 
a little too heavy for the pruning 
knife. Clippers do not cut close 
enough to insure a smooth trunk 
Maybe it was the heat which induced 
him to try a hack saw, which, “be 
lieve it or not,” worked like magic 
It is a perfect tool for branches up 
to an inch in diameter on the trunk 
of a tree two or three inches in cal 
iper. Try it. E. H. 





DDT KILLS GYPSY MOTH. 


For nearly twelve years the Penn 
sylvania and the federal departments 
of agriculture have been carrying on 
a program looking toward the com 
plete extermination of the gypsy 
moth, a pest that is more destructive 





HARDY KOREAN 
BOXWOOD (Sheared) 


One of our specialties. 


9 to 12 ins. 

12 to 15 ins. 

15 to 18 ins. 

18 to 24 ins. 

24 to 30 ins. 

If interested, write for prices 
and copy of our want list. 


Largest growers of nursery stock in 
Canada, 


E. D. SMITH & SONS, LTD. 


Winona, Ontario, Canada 








SPECIAL FOR FALL 1944 ONLY 


In lots of 50 or more. 
MAHONIA ACQUIFOLIUM,. 
15 to 24 ins., B&B 


PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITAE from 
seeds. These run fat and chunky. 


PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITAE, 
Regular heavy grade. 
22 to 3 ft 


Truckloads only. 
SHEPARD NURSERIES 


Cash F. O. B. our Nursery. 


Skaneateles 
New York 


ORIENTAL PLANE TREES 


300 8 to 10 ft. 

300 1 to 1%-in. cal. 

250 1% to 1%-in. cal. 

100 1% to1%-in. cal. 
also some 2-in. cal. 








Stock well rooted and straight. 
Prices on application. 


MAPLE GLEN NURSERIES 


Montgomery County 
Maple Glen, Pa. 
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The lovely 
Yellow 
Rose 


V for Victory 
and other 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any. 
Easy to grow and long to live. 
Save replacement expense. 
Also Yellow and Orange Climbers. 


Write for trade prices to 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 








We Offer — 


For Fall 1944 
EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE, PFITZER JUNIPER and 
YEWS in grades at attractive 

E SPECIMEN 

SHRUBBERY, 

ES, BARBERRY 3-yr. 

transplanted, both red and green 
in grades. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 2-yr. in 
grades. 

APPLE, 11 to 16 ins. to 1%-inch 
caliper, 3 and 4-yr. budded trees, 
good assortment. 

Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 

















LINING -OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 








Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only’ 

All slow-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil. 
Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 
ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 
up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 








Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries—our specialty. 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
69 Orchard 8t., Fredonia, N. Y. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 








61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





than the Japanese beetle or the corn 
borer. 

The Pennsylvania department now 
reports that the new insecticide 
DDT has proved 100 per cent effec- 
tive in an extensive test in the Key- 
stone state. The program has been 
under way for twelve years in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and results 
show that the moth has been pre- 
vented from spreading to other parts 
of the state. A summary of the re- 
port shows that May 3 a solution of 
DDT was sprayed from an airplane 
on a 20-acre woodland tract about 
ten miles east of Scranton. The in- 
secticide was scattered in a fine mist 
that filtered through the trees to the 
ground, five pounds to the acre. 

May 4 the eggs of the moth began 
to hatch, and by May 10 about ninety 
per cent of the egg clusters in the 
area had hatched. From May 6 to 
May 16 there was a rainfall of about 
two inches. Observers reported that 
“at no time during the period from 
May 3 to May 16 was there any 
evidence of living larvae (gypsy moth 
caterpillars) found feeding on the 
foliage” in the entire 20-acre tract. 

During that same period no leaf- 
feeding insects, practically no mos: 
quitoes and no black flies could be 
found in the DDT-treated area, al- 
though these and gypsy moth cater- 
pillars could be found in abundance 
in neighboring untreated areas. Birds 
were seen and heard in the treated 
woodland; poultry and grazing cattle 
on a farm across the road from the 
area where the insecticide settled 
were unaffected after nine weeks. 

About July 5 it was discovered that 
DDT kills the gypsy moth in its pupal 
or inactive state. The insecticide was 
discovered some seventy years ago by 
a European chemist. No uses were 
given; later the formula was un- 
covered and tested as a stable fly 
eradicator. The chief ingredients are 
chlorine, alcohol and sulphuric acid. 
Each United States soldier on active 
duty is said to carry a 2-ounce pack- 
age of DDT for emergency use 
against harmful insects. The three 
letters stand for dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichlorocthane. E.F.R. 





CORRECTION. 


In the September 15 issue a news 
item was published that E. W. Chat- 
tin had been named local chairman 
of the committee for economic de- 
velopment, planning postwar indus- 
trial employment. Mr. Chattin’s busi- 
ness connection was given as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Nursery, in error. That 
company is operated by H. A. 
Shadow. E. W. Chattin is president 
of the Southern Nursery & Land- 
scape Co., Winchester, Tenn. 
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EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
erus, Chamaecyparis and 
Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES—Cryptomeria, 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 
Cypress. 


SHADE TREES—Linden, Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL—Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY.... 





Shade Tree Whips ... a 

timely finished product sav- 

ing 2 to 4 yrs. growing effort 
excellent variety. 











A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items 
Send for Fall 1944 list 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








BoBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 


a 
Visitors always welcome. 
+ 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties 
Juniper and Spruce grafts 
seedlings and transplants. 

Ask for ou: latest price list. 
HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 
Freeport Road, Butler, Pa. 











HERBS 


Owing to drastic conditions, shipping 
plants will be discontinued indefinitely. 
Price list of products which may be 
shipped will be sent upon request. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


“COMMERCIAL FLOWER 
FORCING.” 


The fourth edition of “Commercial 
Flower Forcing,” which has been a 
stand-by with many growers as a 
practical and helpful reference work 
since it was first issued, was published 
last month by the Blakiston Co., at 
$4.50. D. C. Kiplinger, assistant pro- 
fessor of floriculture at Ohio State 
University, is the co-author of this 
revised edition with Prof. Alex 
Laurie. The book contains 598 pages. 

In an attempt to keep growers 
abreast of developments in the science 
of floriculture, the authors have re- 
vised the earlier material to include 
the results of recent experimental 
work. Thus, in the new edition, an 
entire chapter has been devoted to 
gravel culture, reflecting the increas- 
ing knowledge of this field. 

Discussion of subirrigation has been 
added to the information on watering 
in the chapter “Factors Influencing 
Plant Growth,” as well as a summari- 
zation of the latest data on humidity 
and methods of controlling it. New 
material on soil aeration and the best 
ways of obtaining the right combina- 
tion of capillary and noncapillary pore 
space necessary for maximum growth 
and production is to be found in the 
chapter on “Soils.” 

In the same manner, the chapter 
on “Fertilizers” and that on “Diagnos- 
ing Greenhouse Ills,” containing con- 
trol measures for diseases and insects, 
now incorporate the most recent sci- 
entific data. New material on propa- 
gation by leafbud cuttings, subirriga- 
tion of seed flats to prevent losses 
from damping-off and seed treatment 
with various dusts to prevent damp- 
ing-off has been added to the chapter 
on reproduction. 

The book's chapters of cultural 
directions for major and minor crops, 
as well as miscellaneous cut flower 
crops, foliage and flowering plants 
and bulbous stock, have been consid- 
erably revised. 





PLANTS IN THE HOME. 


“Enjoy Your House Plants,” ad- 
monish the authors of a new book 
on plants in the home, and so absorb- 
ing do they make the creation and 
care of a window garden that it is 
dificult to imagine a reader who 
would not be imbued with a wish to 
try indoor gardening. 

“Enjoy Your House Plants” was 
written by Dorothy H. Jenkins, gar- 
den editor of the New York Times, 


and Helen Van Pelt Wilson, editor 
of the Home Garden magazine. The 
text of 238 pages is divided into 
eleven chapters. In addition, there 
are a “Calendar of Chores,” a brief 
list of sources of material, a glossary 
of common botanical terms and an 
index. 

Starting with the quotation,“There 
is no such thing as a house plant,” 
the authors state their case simply: 
“The list of plants which will grow 
in the house given half a chance is 
a long one. The list of people who 
have grown them well is even 
longer.” 

Then they explain the construction 
of a window garden, the selection of 
plants, preparation of the soil, pots 
and pans and repotting, and the pre- 
vention and control of insects and 
diseases. 

The longest chapter, of 121 pages, 
is “Meet the House Plants.” In 
alphabetical order this discusses the 
culture of the plants ordinarily found 
in the home and some less usual, pro- 
gressing from African violet through 
vines, of which last a good list is 
enumerated. The propagation of 
some plants is detailed, and how to 
care for plants through the summer 
is the subject of “Rest and Vacation 
for Plants.” 

There are sixteen excellent full- 
page illustrations, one in color, by 
Gottscho-Schleisner, of window 
plantings, and throughout the book, 
bound in green cloth, are line draw- 





LYCIUM CHINENSE 


Matrimony Vine 
Per Per 
10 100 
2-yr.,No. 1 .. $1.75 $15.00 
2-yr., Medium 12.50 
Write for special quotation in quan- 
tity lots. 
1944-45 Trade List will be in the 
mail about October 20. 


CHASE NURSERY CO. 


Chase, Ala. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


ings by Joseph Schultz depicting 
various plants and their manipula- 
tion. The publishers are M. Barrows 
& Co. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Composition and Uses of Blueber- 
ries,” bulletin 428 of the Maine agri- 
cultural experiment station, Orono, 
contains studies on the juice and vita- 
min content of blueberries and on 
their storage, pressing for juice, jelly 
making and dehydration. 


“Pruning the Highbush Blue- 
berry,” by W. T. Brightwell and 
Stanley Johnston, technical bulletin 
192 of the Michigan agricultural ex- 
periment station, East Lansing, tells in 
twenty-four pages with twelve illus- 
trations the best present-day practices 
for profitable production of the cul- 
tivated blueberry. 


“The Ferns and Fern Allies of 
Virginia,” by A. B. Massey, pub- 
lished as the May, 1944, issue of the 
bulletin of the Virginia Polytechnic 


PFITZERS 


An outstanding planting 
of Finished Trees. 


24 to 30 to 86 ins. 
also smaller sizes. 
Beautiful stock B&B 


Shipment in moss, if preferred, individu- 
ally wrapped or bulked. 


Also Tamariscifolia, various Pines, Con- 


color Fir, Colorado Blue Spruce, Colorado 
Silver Cedar, etc. 


HIGH VALLEY FARM 


Colerado Springs, Cole. 











TAXUS 
HEADQUARTERS 
Brevifolia Intermedia 

Media Hatfieldi 
Media Hicksi 
Write Us 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 


Capitata 
Cuspidata 











EVERGREENS 


FOR EARLY FALL SHIPMENT 


A wide assortment of well finished 
stock, including an exceptionally good 
lot of Pfitzer Juniper. 

PFITZER JUNIPER 
Heavy well shaped plants Per 10 Per 100 

18 to 24-in. spr. B&B. .$17.50 $160.00 

24 to 30-in. spr. B&B.. 22.00 200.00 

30 to 36-in. spr. B&B.. 

Write for our preliminary price lists 
on Evergreens, French Lilacs and 
Peonies, which are now ready. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


ARTHUR BRYANT & SON 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 








Well Reoted Lining-Out Evergreens 
JUNIPERS 


Andorra 
Pfitzer 


3 Sizes—From Benches—Once 
Transplanted—Twice Transplanted. 
Our Own Propagation. 
Write for List. 


ELMHURST NURSERIES 


245 Forest Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 
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BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 
La = Bars’ 


lh STROUDSBURG PA. m 
Be amen af 











FRUIT TREES 
AND 


SMALL FRUITS 
HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 








KOSTER NURSERY 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, 
Junipers, Lilacs, Maples, Dogwood 
and other items in lining-out and 
smaller specimen sizes. 

Write for our price list. 
Division of 


Bridgeton, N. J. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








Hardy, well rooted. fi 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. Cash. 
Sto 6éins. ..$ 6.00 Stoil2ins. . 
6to9ins. .. 10.00 1i12toil8ins. . 
Write for new list. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 











Institute, is primarily a check list of 
Virginia ferns. But about one-quarter 
of this 110-page bulletin has to do 
with their garden uses, collection 
and propagation. 

As a memorial to Dr. C. Stuart 
Gager, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Record for April contains 112 pages, 
liberally illustrated, telling of the 
building of the garden under the 
direction of Dr. Gager, who became 
its first director in 1910, serving until 
his death, August 9, 1943. The 
growth of the garden in less than 
half a century, as shown by the 
records, is not only a remarkable 
achievement, but also a measure of 
the vision and executive capacity of 
its late director. 





SYBIL WOLFE WEDS. 


Miss Sybil Ruth Wolfe, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ross R. 
Wolfe, of Wolfe’s Nursery, Stephen- 
ville, Tex., was married September 2 
to Capt. Carl Kessler, of Waco Army 
Airfield, in the garden of her par- 
ents’ home. 

The marriage altar was erected 
against some pines on the west side 
of the garden. Arches of Italian 
cypress, with white lattice gates, 
marked the rear entrances for man 
members of the wedding party. 
Grass covered the dais and the ap- 
proaching steps, and the altar spaces 
were outlined with white althaeas. 
There were three tall floor baskets 
filled with white gladioli, lilies and 
asters. White urns on pedestals, filled 
with more of these flowers, indicated 
the chancel. The winding pathway, 
which led from the front door of the 
Wolfe home, was outlined with min- 
iature arborvitae. There was a special 
raised platform, also grass-covered, 
for the harp soloist. 

The reception was held immediate- 
ly after the ceremony, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolfe and members of the 
bridal party greeted the guests in the 
garden. 

Captain and Mrs. Kessler left on an 
automobile trip to Galveston, where 
they planned to spend a few days be- 
fore joining the groom’s sisters for a 
trip to Columbia City, Ind., the home 
of the officer’s parents. 

Mrs. Kessler attended the Univer- 
sity of Texas. The bridegroom, who 
has been in the air force for the past 
three years, was a junior at Purdue 
University before enlisting. He is 
now an instructor at the Waco Army 
Airfield and is a squadron com- 
mander. The young couple will make 
their home at Waco upon their return 
from their travels. 
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APPLES AND CRABS 


We have a nice stock of them. 
XX t-in. (6 to 7 ft.) 1-in. 
and 1]4-in. 


VARIETIES: 
Baldwin, Delicious, Fameuse, 


Golden Russet, Jonathan, Wealthy, 
Whitney and Yellow Siberian. 


TREES 


Mountain Ash ..1-in., 1!4-in., 1/2-in. 

Schwedler 
Maple . 

Moline Elm .. 


l-in., 114-in., 1/2-in. 

6 to 8 ft. and 8 to 10 ft. 
..8 to 10 ft. 
American Elm 8 to 10 ft., l-in., 1/2-in. 


SHRUBS 


Heavy (like trees) 
A complete line. We can supply in 
large quantities. 
Write us your requirements and we 


will be pleased to quote you. 


Catalog on request. 


EUGENE A. de ST. AUBIN & BRO. 


INCORPORATED 


Box 1 Addison, Ill. 








JUNIPER GLAUCA HETZI 


New Spreading Evergreen 
Increasing in popularity in its 
third year. 
Fall list mailed September 10 de- 
scribes in detail. Write us if you 
did not receive a copy. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 


c. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











CORNUS FLORIDA RUBRA 


in quantity. 
4 to 5 ft. and 5 to € ft. Heavily branched 
and full of bloom buds for next spring. 


FIKE NURSERIES 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 











Plant More Walnuts 


Nurserymen of the corn belt states 
should be regardful of the conserva- 
tion program recently launched by 
the American Walnut Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The purpose of this 
large-scale undertaking is to encour- 
age the reforestation and growing of 
black walnut as a permanent crop 
and to secure a continuous supply of 
this valuable American cabinet wood 
for the future. 


Walnut has served well as a vital 
war material through two world 
wars, the wood being used mainly 
for production of gunstocks and to 
a lesser extent for aircraft veneers. 
No other wood can quite equal or 
excel walnut for gunstocks, and at 
the same time it is the most valuable 
American cabinet wood. 


An able forester, William C. Fin- 
ley, will direct the program within a 
dozen or more states of the upper 
Missouri-Ohio-Mississippi river ba- 
sin, where walnut is mainly produced 
in commercial quantities and where 
the existing stocks have been severe- 
ly depleted for the war effort. Wal- 
nut manufacturers of this region 
have long reported critical shortages 
and likewise have been alert to ob- 
serve a shortage of young growing 
stands of the species to insure ade- 
quate future crops. 


Because of the pressure of other 
vital tasks, the farmer and wood lot 
owner have not taken an active inter- 
est in replanting walnut during this 
war period, and the gap is ever 
widening as these conditions persist. 
And may we well ask, has the nurs- 
eryman pushed walnut locally as 
much as he should or could have 
these past several years? 


The association is certainly taking 
timely action in initiating its pro- 
gram now. This is not a postwar 
undertaking, but an emergency meas- 
ure with an eye to the immediate 
future. Our nurserymen of the corn 
belt states will do well to cooperate 
whenever possible with this com- 
mendable public service project. By 
taking advantage of the program, 
sales should be greatly stimulated for 
seedling stock, and in some cases 
orders can be promoted for superior- 
grown specimen stock of named vari- 
eties of black walnut. In any case, 
nurserymen should be ready to meet 
any increased demands for planting 
stock and should do all they can on 
their own to promote nursery-grown 
walnut plantings. 

Every farm is a potential market 


for walnut trees in quantity, and in 
a sales program walnuts will be sold 
largely to the farmer and wood lot 
owner on a crop basis. It will be the 
problem of the nurseryman to edu- 
cate the farm owner, of course, to 
the advantages of planting superior, 
nursery-grown, advanced-age select- 
ed stock. Farmers can easily be 
shown that they can afford to devote 
the time and money for walnut 
plantings, as in a relatively short 
space of time the trees will produce 
a valuable farm crop. There is little 
doubt that walnut stumpage will con- 
tinue to advance and that the species 
will hold its postwar position as the 
most valuable commercial wood in 
the United States. 


Walnut is easily adapted to farm 
timber and wood lot management 
programs within the area of its natu- 
ral range. It is well to remember, 
too, that in favorable soils walnut 
makes its best commercial growth on 
the fringes of the corn belt. Walnut 
makes rapid growth on deep, rich 
soils. When managed under a rota- 
tion of about forty years on good 
sites, it will yield gross annual re- 
turns of $15 to $25 per acre for the 
rotation. 


It is well to point out that, once 
reaching a minimum merchantable 
size, walnut logs become ever in- 
creasingly valuable as they put on 
added increment, thus providing a 
good long-time investment for those 
in a position to hold on to mature 
stands of walnut. Under existing 
conditions, for example, a 17-inch 
one-log tree will double its value in 
only eight to ten years. Unfortu- 
nately, in many cases during this 
war, thrifty young walnut trees have 
been logged to meet the demands for 
our armed services, whereas they 
should have been protected and 
saved for a future, more valuable 
product. 


Nearly every farm has available 
space along fence rows, in open 
patches in wood lots, along stream 
banks and in odd corners of fields 
that could be growing a valuable 
walnut crop, rather than weeds or 
some inferior tree species of little or 
no market value. Black walnut 
grows best on well drained bottom 
land and should not be attempted on 
poor soils which are inclined to be- 
come dry easily, as deep soils are 
best adapted for species normally 
developing long taproots such as 
walnut. George M. Fisher. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


SYRINGA VILLOSA. 


The late lilac,, Syringa villosa, 
forms a large bushy shrub or small 
tree of dense habit, reaching a height 
of about ten feet at maturity. The 
branchlets are stout and stiff, giving 
the whole plant a stiffer habit of 
growth than the common or Chinese 
lilac. The late lilac is a native of north 
China and has been found to be per- 
fectly hardy in Ohio, and even into 
Canada. 

Confusion sometimes occurs rela- 
tive to the identification of the late 
lilac and the Hungarian lilac, Syringa 
josikaea. Possibly the best point of 
identification between these two spe- 
cies is the fact that the late lilac has 
an abundance of lenticels on the 
branchlets, while they are sparingly 
produced or absent on the twigs of 
the Hungarian lilac. The leaves of 


WANTED 


For Fall and Spring Delivery 


RASPBERRY Reds 
Plants and 
1 and 2-yr. Blacks 


Boysenberry and Youngberry 
Asparagus and Rhubarb—all sizes 
Cherry, Pear, Plum and Peach 





Also lining-out stock of Evergreens 
and Shrubs. 


If wholesale prices available, send 


at once. We are in a position to 
place orders at once. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SON 


Salisbury, Md. 


WANTED —UNDERSTOCKS 


Several thousand JUNIPER VIRGIN- 
IANA wunderstocks in sizes from 16- 
penny common and 20-penny common 
nail. Prefer transplants or cut-under 
stock. 


CHANDLER LANDSCAPE & FLORAL CO. 


101 W. 47th St., Kansas City, Mo. 














Ng 
WANTED 
GOOD SEEDLINGS 
American Persimmons—Papaws 
Chinese Chestnuts—Shagbark Hickories 
Northern Pecans. 
SUNNY RIDGE NURSERY 
Swart " 


hmore, 








STOCK WANTED 


SYRINGA VULGARIS, blue (Common 
Lilac) from seed bed, also 12 to 18 ins. 
Submit sample with lowest cash price. 


C. J. VAN BOURGONDIEN, INC. 


Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 














| uty, American Nurseryman "Swart 
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LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah 2, Iowa 


Wholesale growers of 
a fine assortment of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 
























GOOD TEXAS-GROWN 


Junipers — Arborvitae — Flowering 
Shrubs—Broad-leaved Evergreens— 
Hollies—Wistarias—Roses(sold out). 






Cold resistance is inherent in the 
variety rather than in the locality 
where it may be grown. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 






















PYRAMIDAL 
ARBORVITAE 


2to3ft., 3to4 ft., 
4 to 5 ft. 


In car lots for fall or spring 
delivery. Write us for prices. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 


























BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Orly Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 

Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Leading Perennial Growers 

olland, Mich. 






















We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 
SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
Send your Want List for quotations. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 
Romeo, Mich. 






















Wholesale growers of the best 


Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 


Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTeERS co. 
Painesville, O 
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the late lilac are large and broad ob- 
long, varying from about three to five 
inches in length on the average. They 
are dull green above and somewhat 
glaucescent beneath. 


One of the outstanding features of 
the late lilac is the late production of 
flowers. Rosy-lilac flowers are pro- 
duced about two weeks after those of 
most of the common lilacs. The odor 
of the flowers is somewhat un- 
pleasant. 

Lilacs prefer a rich soil of alkaline 
reaction and one that is well drained. 
Applications of lime will be benefi- 
cial for plants growing in acid soils. 
Applications of a complete fertilizer 
will result in the production of better 
bloom. Like most other lilacs, the 
late lilac will require some thinning 
and pruning. Enough thinning 
should be done to prevent a thick, 
congested condition of the branches. 
Often sucker growth will need to be 
removed. It is a good practice to re- 
move the old flower clusters after 
blooming, not only to improve the 
appearance of the plant during the 
remainder of the year, but also to aid 
in better flower production the fol- 
lowing year. 

The late lilac will find its use as a 
specimen plant, for border plantings 
and as a suitable hedge. Some trials 
have indicated that the late lilac is 
among our best deciduous plants for 


large hedges. L.C. C. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago 
patent lawyers: 


No. 637. Rose plant. F. H. Howard, Monte- 
bello, Cal. A new and useful variety of hybrid 
tea rose plant, characterized by its great resist- 
ance to disease, its vigorous, upright, bushy 
growth; its strong leathery foliage and its ex- 
ceedingly prolific production of beautifully formed 
flowers of extremely pronounced fragrance, excel- 
—_ lasting qualities and pleasing, distinctive 
color. 


No. 638. Rose plant. A. Dickson, Jr., New- 
tonards, Belfast, Ireland, assignor to Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of the hybrid tea class, character- 
ized as to novelty by the pink coloring of the 
buds and open flowers, the great number of 
petals per bloom opening perfectly throughout 
the blooming period, the mass of bloom de- 
veloped in the spring season and continuity of 
blooming thereafter and the disease resistance 
of its yew-green foliage. 


No. 639. Rose plant. A. Dickson, Jr., New- 
tonards, Belfast, Ireland, assignor to Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of rose plant, characterized as to 
novelty by the novel colorings of the bud and 
open bloom in combination with the particular 
green background of the folidge, the high- 
centered form and large size of the flowers and 
the prolificacy of blooming throughout the season. 


No. 640. Chrysanthemum plant. Louis Reich- 
ert, Belle Harbor, N. Y¥Y. A new and useful 
variety of anemone-type Korean chrysanthemum 
plant, characterized particularly by its winter 
hardiness; its early and long blooming season, 
and its flowers having large centers presenting 
a tapestrylike effect and distinctive color. 


No. 641. Rose plant. Stanley B. Roberts, 
Madison, N. J. A new and distinct variety of 
hybrid tea rose plant, characterized particularly 
by its vigorous growth, its red-veined and red- 
edged large dark foliage, its coppery-pink buds 
and its bloom of distinctive coppery-pink color. 











EVERGREEN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 
For Fall Planting 
Transplanted Stock 


Per 100 
Biota orientalis (Chinese A.V.) 
10 GO UB BM. ccccccccccccccese $15.00 
SOR DO TRR ccccccessccees .. 10.00 
Biota orientalis aurea nana 
(Berckmans Golden A.V.) 
1Z CO 16 ims. ...ccccscccscsecs 85.00 
DOP RRAE coccsccccceccsess 25.00 
SOS. DH cesccoscecccveces 15.00 
Juniperus communis (Upright form) 
BB CO BG MM. cccccccccccsccses 17.50 
9to12 — acnceeconnceseess 4 
COO OOMM. ceoccsaccesscceses 12.5 
Juniperus commnunits hibernica (Irish J. 3 
6to9 a. tee eeneeuRTeSCes 12 
SQW SGM, ccesecescseczesveces 10.00 
Juniperus ~~ WN pfitzeriana 
3B CO BE tem, .nccccccccccccces 50.00 
SEG SEGRE, ccccceccoccccesse SD 
BROOD SS TRE, cccccvcecesescces 25.00 
9 ro BRON, ccccccevescscsese 17.50 
Bee" «ssetconsereescen 15.00 
Juniperw: = sabina Vonehron 
DP  crencee ceqhaweiwe 50.00 
BO OD OE TMR cncccccecescevess 35.00 
BB OD BS TM ccccscccscecceses 25.00 
SSOP RE cececec See 
SOS EEO caccceccnceces .. 17.50 
SOP Ba. cccccves ‘i . 15.00 
GOS SE ccccecevenesvvces 12.50 


Complete Fall Price List ready. 
Send for your copy. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY COMPANY 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 











Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 








EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Speciaity 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








PEONIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 








FLOWERING CRABS—EVERGREENS (Taxus a 
specialty) —PEONIES and a general line of 
Ornamentals. 


Lining-Out and Finished sizes. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENS 


N. l. W. Kriek, Prop. Lansing 15, Mich. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


FLORISTS’ PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Tree Wound Dressings 


WOUND DRESSING FOR 
LONDON PLANE TREES. 


Canker-stain of London plane is 
caused by a species of endoconi- 
diophora closely related to Endo- 
conidiophora fimbriata, the cause of 
black rot of sweet, potato. 

The plane tree fungus will survive 
for several days in the commonly 
used brands of asphalt tree wound 
paints if they become contaminated 
with infected sawdust, bits of bark 
and wood, or spores of the fungus. 
Contamination commonly takes place 
from sawdust clinging to the brush 
after use in painting pruning cuts 
through diseased wood or from saw- 
dust falling into the can while the cut 
is being made. The disease is spread 
rapidly from tree to tree by use of 
contaminated dressings. 

This common means of spread of 
the disease can be avoided by the ad- 
dition of two-tenths per cent phenyl 
mercury nitrate to wound dressings 
of the gilsonite varnish type of the 
class of federal specifications TT-V- 
51, reported James M. Walter, of the 
federal division of forest pathology, 
in the Plant Disease Reporter for 
April 22. No infections resulted from 
inoculations made with contaminated 
paint containing this strength of 
phenyl mercury nitrate, while similar 
inoculations with paint to which no 
disinfective chemical was added re- 
sulted in from ninety to 100 per cent 
infection. Use of this paint did not 
disinfect pruning cuts made with con- 
taminated saws. 

It is not recommended that phenyl 
mercury nitrate be used in paints 
based on petroleum-residue asphalt 
of the roof-coating class or those car- 
rying pine oils and tars, because re- 
sults indicate that these combinations 
may be too injurious to the cambium 
of the London plane tree. 

The chemical must be thoroughly 
mixed with the paint. As an aid in 
mixing, the finely powdered chemical 
may be mulled in a small amount of 
linseed oil. 

Phenyl mercury nitrate is a highly 
poisonous chemical and must be han- 
dled with caution. Individuals differ 
in sensitivity to mercurials. To be on 
the safe side anyone using paint forti- 
fied with phenyl mercury nitrate is 
advised to wipe away at once all 
spots that contact the skin. 





WILLIAM E. SILVA, of Silva's 
Rare Plant Gardens & Nursery, Tar- 
zana, Cal., has sold his nursery to 
J. A. and Lulu Peel. 


LANOLIN MIXTURES. 


Experimental results obtained by 
using lanolin and lanolin mixtures of 
rosin or pine gum as wound dressings, 
published in the latest annual report 
of the Allegheny forest experiment 
station, United States Forest Service, 
were read with such interest that, to 
meet the requests for more informa- 
tion, Arborists’ News carries the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Hardy L. 
Shirley, director of the station: 


“The lanolin-rosin mixture re- 
ferred to was blended in proportions 
of 100 to 40, and the lanolin-crude 
gum was in proportions of 100 to 20. 
Since then we have started further 
tests covering a considerable range 
of lanolin admixtures and other 
formulas. Thus far, for blends of 
two ingredients, the above-named 
proportions still appear to be about 
right from the standpoint of con- 
sistency of the product under the 
normal range of temperature in 
Maryland. Rosin blended with lano- 
lin seems to yield a somewhat better 
product than crude gum; during dry- 
ing and weathering rosin forms a 
tougher and more durable surface 
film, which persists better under the 
stresses developed by shrinkage of 
the bark from the wound edges or 
callus growth. 

“From our later tests, the follow- 
ing two combinations give early in- 
dications of being somewhat superior 





ARKANSAS-GROWN 
FRUIT PLANTS 


Fall and Spring Delivery. 


Strawberries, Boysenberries, 
Youngberries, Raspberries, Dew- 
berries, Blackberries and Goose- 
berries. 


Vv. P. BASHAM 


Mountainburg, Ark. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


to the original 100-40 blend of lano- 
lin-rosin: 
1. Lanolin 100, rosin 20, crude 

gum 20. 

2. Lanolin 100, rosin 30, crude 

gum 20, beeswax 5. 

“Number 2 is of somewhat the 
stiffer consistency and consequently 
would be better suited for use in hot 
weather. In general, with lanolin as 
a base, greater stiffness can be im- 
parted by additions of rosin, bees- 
wax, paraffin or tallow, whereas ex- 
cessive stiffness can be lessened by 
additions of fish oil or crude gum. 
In practice, modifications of a basic 
formula to fit the season of applica- 
tion and prevailing climate tempera- 
tures probably would be desirable. 

“We are finding, too, that blends 
of lanolin and asphaltum show 
promise as wound dressings. As- 
phaltum alone tends to shrink and 
crack upon drying. This shortcoming 
is largely obviated by combining 
lanolin with plastic asphaltum in 
about equal proportions. Addition of 
rosin as a third ingredient imparts 
the property of forming a tough sur- 
face film, whereas lanolin-asphaltum 
alone tends to remain sticky. One of 
our better appearing formulas con- 
sists of four parts plastic asphaltum 
with two parts of lanolin and one of 
rosin. Please bear in mind, however, 





A Few Thousand 
WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS 


For Fall Delivery 


2-yr., No. 1 (seeded spring 


If you can use unbundled, deduct 
$1.50 per 1000. 


Booking orders for 300,000 aspara- 
gus for spring delivery. 


M. J. HUNZIKER & SONS 


Nurserymen 


P. O. Box 313, Niles, Mich. 








APPLE AND PEAR GRAFTS 


We expect to put up a few thousand 
Apple and Pear grafts for the trade this 
coming winter on both Kansas and 
Washington-grown seedlings. 


SURPLUS TREES 

We also have a nice surplus of Ameri- 
can Ash, Lombardy Poplar, Chinese Elm 
and Redbud from 6 to 8 ft. and up to 
3 ins. in caliper. 

NOTICE: We have a few thousand 
1 and 2-yr. old apple trees. Also June- 
bud Peach in the leading varieties to 
offer. 500 5-yr. old pear, 6 to 8 ft., 
Kieffer, Garber and Duchesse. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 
Leo H. Graves, Owner _ Farina, IIl. 








WE OFFER... 


FOR FALL 1944 


Flowering Shrubs 
Tree Seedlings 
Evergreens 
Vines, etc. 


If you have not received our list, 
write for copy. 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


Box 545 McMinnville, Tenn. 
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NORTHERN - GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


FRUITS—BERRIES—VINES 
SHADES—SHRUBS—LINERS 
EVERGREENS—PHLOX. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








Red Lake Currants 
RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald and Canada Red. 


MAY DAY TREE 
ANDREWS “"Co*" 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








McDONALD 
RHUBARB 


We can spare a few thousand 
A-1 divisions of the popular McDon- 
ald Seedless Rhubarb, strictly first- 
class stock at 


$25.00 per 100. 


THE FIFE NURSERY 
Kirksville, Mo. 








Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING - OUT STOCK 


BOYD NURSERY CO., McMinnville, Tenn. 








TO NURSERYMEN: Large lots, lining-out Hall's 
Japanese Honeysuckle. Can handle orders of 
50,000 to 100,000 lots for early fall planting. 
Also Rose Acacia, Moss Locust. Liners 12 to 
24 ins. Write us for special quotations, naming 
quantity wanted. 


MORTON BROS. 


MeMinnville, Tenn. 











ROOTS 


Mary Washington Asparagus roots, Rhubarb, 
Horseradish roots. Raspberry, Blackberry, Boy- 
senberry. Chives, Sage. Spearmint, Peppermint, 
Thyme, Lavender. Vitloof Chicory roots and 
large Asparagus and Rhubarb roots for winter 
forcing. 5-yr.-old Asparagus roots for planting 
outdoors in the fall. 

Several kinds Potted Strawberry Plants. 


WARREN SHINN 
Root Specialist 40 yrs. Woodbury, N. J. 








that suggestions of this and other 
formulas above are tentative, for 
neither our weathering tests nor the 
tests on actual wound healing are 
completed. 

“In preparing these various mix- 
tures, the different ingredients are 
best melted separately, then poured 
together and stirred to homogeneity. 
Melting should be done cautiously 
over slow heat, and stirring should be 
gentle to avoid beating air bubbles 
into the mixture. Of the materials 
here mentioned, rosin has the highest 
melting point — around 225 degrees 
Fahrenheit. For blending with lano- 
lin, temperature of the latter must, 
of course, be raised above the melt- 
ing point of rosin and held there dur- 
ing the interval of admixture and 
stirring. 

“Practically all of the dressings 
with which we have been working 
are plastic at ordinary temperatures, 
ie., they are not ‘paints’ that can be 
applied with a brush. Though a lim- 
ber spatula or paddle doubtless could 
be used, we have found no wholly 
satisfactory substitute for the fingers 
for making uniform and thorough ap- 
plications. Dressings of desirable con- 
sistency handle best at temperatures 
between 60 and 80 degrees. Good 
work cannot be done in weather 
colder than 40 or 50 degrees above 
zero. 

“Wounds resulting from accidents 
should, of course, be treated as soon 
as is feasible. However, our tests, in 
common with those of both Cooley 
and Marshall, are showing that the 
best healing occurs in wounds made 
during the spring months—roughly 
from February to early May. This 
evidently is the preferable season for 
doing pruning or cavity repair work 
where wounds are made deliberately. 

“As for durability of dressings, we 
are not prepared to say how long 
they would hold up on large wounds 
where healing would be spread over 
a period of years. Some of our bet- 
ter appearing dressings have main- 
tained a good seal for over one year 
on the face of small wounds (3x1.5 
inches), though within a year they 
usually are ruptured along the sides 
by the swelling and pressure of the 
encroaching callus.” 





THE Superior California Nursery- 
men’s Association had the most out- 
standing display at the victory garden 
festival held at Sacramento, so out- 
standing that the officials of Roseville 
asked that it be moved to the garden 
festival held there subsequently. The 
cost of the exhibit, about $150, was 
contributed by nurserymen in the 
area. 
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HOBBS OFFER: 


ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH 
BIRCH, Cut-leaf Weeping. 
WHITE DOGWOOD—GINKGO 
NORWAY and SOFT MAPLE 
PIN, RED, BUR, WHITE OAK 
LOMBARDY POPLAR 
SWEET GUM—CRATAEGUS 
THURLOW WILLOW—REDBUD 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH 
PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


(. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 
Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana. 
Established 1875. 








Northern-grown Stock 


Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 


J.V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


St. Paul 6, Minn. 








THE NEW CHIPMAN’S 
CANADA RED RHUBARB 


Still available 
In quantity, as low as 35e. 


Write 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 








THE CRESCO STRAWBERRY 


Introduced 1938 
“A glorified Dunlap’’ 
Larger, hardier, bright red to the core, waxy 
luster, better yields 


W. A. BENTS NURSERIES 


Fruit and Evergreen Specialists 
Cresco, ta. 








WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS 


Send for quotations. 


PEONIES—unnamed, pink, 
red and white. $15.00 per 100. 


COE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS CO. 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 











FROSTPROOF APPLE 


The apple tree of the future has been 
originated. If interested in raising this 
Frostproof apple tree for the market, 
write to 


MAX NURSERY 


Mineral, Virginie 
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NEW CANADIAN LILACS. 


Late lilacs of the new hybrid class, 
known as the Prestoniae lilacs, were 
luxuriant in mid-June at the Domin- 
ion experimental station, Morden, 
Manitoba. 

The Ottawa selections with high- 
est rating by their originator, Isa- 
bella Preston, have been listed as 
Audry, Bellicent, Desdemona, Elinor, 
Isabella, Jessica, Miranda, Regan and 
Valeria. All but Regan bloomed 
well at the Morden station. Bellicent 
is a bright pink, with sweetest fra- 
grance. Elinor is a showy reddish 
variety, with large tresses that hold 
their shape better than most. Isa- 
bella is large in truss and in floret, 
with bright violet-pink color. 

Other Ottawa varieties that im- 
pressed W. R. Leslie, superintendent 
of the Morden station, include the 


following: Ursula, a magenta pink, . 


has a large spike that stands up bold- 
ly. Pauline, with numerous spikes of 
pinky mauve, is bright, early and 
scented. Phoebe, also pinkish to 
mauve, is bold, showy, bright, with 
medium fragrance. Octavia resem- 
bles Elinor, but is less bright. 


F. L. Skinner has four high-rating 
reflexa hybrids. Hiawatha is earliest, 
deep vivid red, changing to rosy- 
violet with age. The florets are 
densely packed in a short cluster. 
This variety is much admired. Hor- 
ace and Handel are later, more pink- 
ish and longer in the spike. Hedin 
has pale mauve shapely flowers, pro- 
duced abundantly. 


The Morden station introductions 
are distinctive with three exceptions. 
Nocturne resembles Lutica from Ot- 
tawa. However, the effect is duskier, 
with darker buds. Coral is sugges- 
tive of Bellicent. Coral has less sweet 
fragrance, but the flowers seem more 
radiant, more durable and _ bolder. 
Bellicent flowers are heavily reflexed 
and tend to nod over. Freedom, so 
named because it produces flowers 
with extravagant abandon each June, 
is of similar type to Skinner's Hedin. 
However, as with Coral, it has dis- 
tinguishing personality. 

Royalty, with rich dark purple 
buds and large purple to violet flo- 
rets, is a bold bloomer. Cut in the 
bud stage, it is a pleasing centerpiece. 
Redwine is a late bold variety, with 
rich reddish color. The flowers last 
a long time, fading with age, but re- 
maining bright and attractive. 
Swanee is slightly lilac in the bud, 
but is clear white on opening. Dawn 
is flush-pink and attractive before 
Swanee opens. In color Dawn is be- 
tween Swanee and Coral. 


These late lilacs are winning in- 


creasing popularity. They are 
stressed particularly for regions 
where frost damage may occur to the 
renowned modern vulgaris varieties. 





ADD TO WHARTON NURSERY. 


The Wharton Nursery, operating 
on Eagle Rock boulevard, Eagle Rock, 
Cal., has signed a 3-year lease on 
property, 155x152 feet, at Colorado 
boulevard and Mount Royal drive. 
A small concrete and tile building 
will be used as an office and store. 
Grading and leveling is to be carried 
out in a short time, and the planting 
of nursery stock has begun. Several 
lath houses will be built. 

The Wharton Nursery will con- 
tinue to operate at the Eagie Rock 
boulevard address also. 





CATALOGS RECEIVED. 
D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—Fall 


and spring wholesale catalog of evergreens, 
illustrating and describing varieties, 24 
pages and cover, 6x9 inches. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, 
Pa.—Fall wholesale list of evergreens, shade 
trees, vines, perennials, deciduous shrubs, 
illustrated, 32 pages, 534x834 inches. 

Bagatelle Nursery, Huntington, N. Y.— 





30 ACRES OF SPLENDID 
NURSERY STOCK 


ARBORVITAE, Pyramidalis, Wood- 
wardi, Beverleyensis, Berckmans, 
Lobbi, Hoveyi, Wareana, Compacta 
(Green and Golden). 

CEDAR, Atlantica Glauca, Deodara. 

CYPRESS, Alumi, Erecta Viridis, Wis- 
sell. 

JUNIPERS, Irish Fastigiata, Keteleeri, 
Meyeri, Pfitzeriana, Sabina, Sabina 
Variegata, Spiny Greek, Tamarisci- 
folia. 

PINE, Mugho. 

RETINOSPORA, Crippsi, Squarrosa, 
Plumosa, Filifera, Hinoki (Green 
and Golden). 

SPRUCE, Kosteriana. 

YEWS, English Golden, English Green, 
Oriental Spreading, Oriental Up- 
right, Irish. 

BROAD-LEAVED, Pink Dogwood, 
Azalea, Camellia, Magnolia, Daphne, 
Oriental Laceleaf, Maple, etc. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERIES 


R. R. 2, Box 384 Troutdale, Ore. 








Headquarters for... 

Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 

Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 

Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalog on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 





Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 








SARACENO ASPARAGUS NURSERY 


Rt. 1 Canby, Oregon 
Specializing in Mary Washington 
Asparagus. Per 1000 
l-yr., heavy .. $ 
lots of 10,00 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Fall wholesale list of ornamental trees and 
flowering shrubs, 20 pages, 334x9 inches. 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 
Trade price list for fall, of perennials, vines, 
shrubs, evergreens and ornamental trees, 44 
pages and cover, 6x8 inches. 

Wayland Dahlia Gardens, Wayland, 
Mich.—Trade bulletin of 1945 dahlia 
prices, 8 pages, 8x10! inches. 

Edwin A. Menninger, Stuart, Fla—De 
scriptive catalog of unusual flowering tropi 
cal trees, 36 pages and cover, 6x9 inches. 

William M. Hunt & Co., New York.- 
Four-page retail folder, illustrated in color, 
of bulbs for fall. 

Earl Ferris Nursery, Hampton, Ia—Re 
tail fall catalog of perennials, flowering 
shrubs, shade trees and evergreens, pro- 
fusely illustrated, 24 pages, 7x10l, 
inches. 

Tobe’s Treery, Niagara-on-the-Lake, On 
tario, Can.—Retail catalog of fruits, bulbs, 
perennials, flowering shrubs, vines, shade 
trees, evergreens, supplies, 24 pages, illus- 
trated, 814x114 inches. 

Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—Re- 
tail catalog of roses and perennials, illus- 
trated in color, 24 pages, 6!/7x10 inches. 

Hallawell Seed Co., 256 Market St., San 
Francisco Cal.—Retail fall catalog of bulbs, 
flower and vegetable seeds, illustrated in 
color, 20 pages, 8x 11 inches. 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS - Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND, ORE. 


TO NURSERYMEN: 

The mail should bring you a 
copy of our 1945 Wholesale List 
this month. 

Write us if you do not receive 
your copy. 





H. A. HYDE CO. 
Hyde Park, Watsonville, Calif. 


We are sold out on many lines, 
but still have to offer 1,000,000 fine 
large roots of Improved Washington 
Asparagus; Blueberry plants, Ran- 
cocas and Improved Hybrids. Also 
have Boysenberries, both Thornless 
and Thorny. 








NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 











PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names 
64 pages, 3000 names, 24 per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 
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IN COUNTRY’S SERVICE. 


SGT. O. H. LUMRY, of Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., is 
now in the European theater of war, 
his address being Section 46, B.A.D. 
1, APO 635, care Postmaster, New 
York city. His brother, Carl C. 
Lumry, is sales manager of the mail 
order and stores department. 


THE two sons of Royce Pickett, 
Clyde Nursery, Clyde, O., are in the 
navy. James is at Navy Pier, Chicago, 
in training for radio and radar work. 
George is a machinist mate second 
class in the navy air corps, flying in 
a Martin patrol bomber somewhere 
in the Pacific. 


CORP. HOWARD W. JOHN- 
SON, JR., son of the proprietor of 
the Johnson Nursery, La Mesa, Cal., 
is now stationed at Camp Ross, Cal. 
A graduate of California Polytechnic 
Institute, he was associated with his 
father in the nursery business before 
entering service. 


THE Hillside Nursery, Dublin, 
Ind., has contributed its share of men 
to the service of the country. Forrest 
Darter, owner of the nursery, was 
inducted January 19, 1944, and is 
stationed at Camp Bowie, Tex. A 
nephew, Forrest Powell, is in Eng- 
land. Forrest Stewart is in north 
Africa; Carl Stewart is in camp at 
Las Vegas, Nev., and Carl Jordan, 
Jr., is in Italy. Mrs. Forrest Darter 
is running the nursery on a cash-and- 
carry basis, and is keeping quite busy 
with that and three small children. 





INSPECTION PROBLEMS. 
{Concluded from page 8.] 


so as to be prepared in case its dis- 
tribution in the state is found suf- 
ficiently widespread to be accepted as 
an established pest, is the number one 
problem in entomology just now and 
includes nursery stock treatments es- 
sential to permitting movement from 
infested to clean areas. A recent re- 
port of investigations conducted in 
St. Louis by the United States bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine, 
under a collaborative agreement made 
possible by the use of funds allocated 
by the last legislature to combat the 
Oriental fruit moth, indicates that it 
will not be possible to reduce the 
present period of exposure to methyl 
bromide of four hours, as now re- 
quired by quarantine. Any less ex- 
posure of hiberating larvae, the only 
stage likely to be carried on dormant 
host nursery stock, has been found to 
allow an appreciable number to 
emerge as adults. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stock 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 

Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-0REGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 








AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved {for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 





OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 
Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and _ Locusts, 
Norway and Wiers Maples, 
Oaks—Chinese Elm—Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER. INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 











LABELS - MARKERS - TAGS 


WE COVER THE 3 PACIFIC 
COAST and 9 adjacent states LIKE 
SUNSHINE. Been doing it 11 YEARS. 


WE CAN, DO AND WILL FUR- 
NISH THE BEST Labels, Markers and 
Tags IN THE WORLD — Paper and 
Wood—Plain, Painted and Printed. 


A postal card will bring our DE- 
LIVERED PRICE LIST. 


R. R. RICHARDSON, Manufacturer -Wholesaler 
3314 W. Washington Bivd. 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 














PEACH PITS 
1944 Levell 


l1to 9% bushels 
10 to 24 bushels 
25 to 99 bushels 
100 to 999 bushels 
1000 or more bu. (1 car). 
(Freight allowed carlots any point 
in U.S.) 

Cars now (September 25) en route 
from Pacific coast to Sherman, Tex.; 
Higginson, Ark.; Decherd, Tenn.; Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn., and Painesville, Ohio. 
Have surplus in each car. Phone or wire 
orders reaching us Oetober 4 to 8 F.O.B. 
above points. 

After October 10, prices F.O.B. Cleve- 
land, Tenn, 

Southern Naturals —none are available. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY C8., Box, Cleveland, Tenn. 











Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 











LAWN GRASS SEED 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


Bag 100 lbs. 
Select Lawn Mixture....112 lbs. $28. 
Kentucky Bluegrass ....112 Ibs. 
Redtop, fancy silver seed.100 Ibs. 


Perennial Rye Grass 100 Ibs. 


A. H. HUMMERT SEED CO. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 














PEACH PITS 
THE 
Howard- 
Hickory 
Company 
Hickory, N. C. 














North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 


E. €. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 











THIS SPACE 
COSTS 
$5.00 


for one insertion. 


For advertising rate 
schedule, write 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 








TULIP POPLAR SEEDAGE. 


Seeds of the tulip poplar, Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera, yield low seed- 
ling production in the nursery. 
There are two important factors in 
this unusually low production, one 
being the nature of the seed forma- 
tion and the other the rather high 
requirements of the seed as regards 
proper treatment to obtain maximum 
germination, explained C. E. Heit, 
of the Geneva station, in “Notes on 
Forest Investigations,” issued by the 
New York state conservation depart- 
ment. The number of seeds per 
pound from nine lots which have 
been examined since 1935 has varied 
from a minimum of 6,880 to a max- 
imum of 14,050, with an average 
of 10,630, he reported. Further, the 
percentage of filled seeds has varied 
from a minimum of one per cent to 
a maximum of twenty-five per cent 
with an average of 10.5 per cent for 
all lots examined. In other words, 
approximately ninety per cent of the 
seeds were empty for the average 
lot and constituted merely extra bulk. 
These empty seeds cannot be re- 
moved in a cleaning process of blow- 
ing, as in the case with most of the 
conifer seeds. 

The other main reason for failure 
in nursery production is the lack of 
proper seed treatment before sowing. 
Seeds are likely to germinate over a 
period of years in the soil or fail to 
produce seedlings at all under cer- 
tain conditions. With an average of 
only 10.5 per cent of the seeds con- 
taining embryos, it can be easily 
seen that a field germination of four 
to six per cent may be considered 
satisfactory. 

From the data on these lots and 
various other lots in different years, 
it has been shown conclusively that 
maximum field germination and high- 
est seedling production the first year 
are obtained by stratifying the seeds 
in moist peat moss for periods of 
four and one-half to six and one-half 
months at 36 to 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit, prior to sowing in the spring. 
Fall‘ssown seeds have given little 
germination the first and third years, 
with the majority of the trees being 
produced in the second year. With 
fall-ssown seeds, a higher percent- 
age of seedlings was obtained the 
first year by early fall sowings or 
by a light mulch spread over the 
seedbeds. A combination of an early 
October sowing and a mulch should 
provide optimum conditions for fall- 
sown seeds, but even this treatment 
failed to produce as many seedlings 
the first year as were obtained with 
seeds stratified for five to six months 

t 36 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Certified. 6,000,000 Blakemore, Klondike, 
Aroma and Dunlap. Grown on new land 
Excellent quality. Orders booked for fall and 
spring delivery. $7.50 per 1000, 25 per cent 
deposit with order. Due to the shortage of 
strawherry plants, we advise you to book 
your « der at once. 
ROMINES PLANT FARM 
Dayton, Tenn. 


ELDORADO BLACKBERRY plants. Im 
proved, hardy, strong, No. 1, 2-yr. bearers of 
nyt luscious fruit; $2.00 per 100, 2000 for 
$25. 
ins. ‘CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga 








Strawberries, dewberries, youngberries, 
common and thornless boysenberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, blackberries. Booking 
orders now for fall and spring delivery. 

Vv. P. BASHAM, Mountainburg, Ark. 





BULBS 





TULIP BULBS 


9 to 10 cm. 
8 to 9 cm. 
Flowering Size 
Clara Butt, Inglescombe Yellow, 
ed. 
Mixed Tulips—all colors. 


lst size 
2nd size 
Flowering Size ........ 3.30 
Ask for price list on other varieties of bulbs 
GILMORE PLANT & BULB CoO., INC., 
Julian, N. C. 





PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 
Per 1000 


14 to 15 cm. 
15 cm. and up 
Paper White Seaees for immediate 
hipment. 
GILMORE PL ANT "& wl LB Co., INC., 
Julian, N. 





DAFFODIL BULBS for fall planting. Yel- 
low Trumpet and Double; 15 bulbs, $1.00. 
King Alfred, 25c each. Postpaid. 
NARCISSUS NURSERY, Flora Webster, Prop 

R. D. 2, Genesee, Pa. 





EVERGREENS—Lining-out 
SEEDLINGS 





Per 100 
Douglas Fir, 4 to 6 ins 
Douglas Fir, 6 to 8 ins 
American Arborvitae, 5 
Balsam Fir, 4 to 8 ins... 
Jack Pine, 4 to 8 ins 
Western Yellow Pine, 6 to 8 ins......... 
European White Birch, 12 to 18 ins...... 
Canoe or Paper Birch, 18 to 24 ins 
Canoe or Paper Birch, 12 to 18 ins 
American White Ash, 6 to 10 ins 
American White Elm, 4 to 8 ins 
Chinese Elm, 4 to 8 ins. 
10 per cent discount in 1000 lots, cash. 
C. WILSON’S NURSERY, Pembine, Wis. 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE Per 100( 
4-yr., 4 to 8 i $18.50 
2-2 trans., 4 to 8 ins. cone Gee 

DOUGLAS FIR, 2-yr., ‘ Lacaces Se 

AMERICAN RED PINE he ones 


-2 .. 5 to 10 ins 22.50 
NORWAY SPRUCE, 2-2 trans., 
5 to 8 ins. Te 
WHITE PINE, 3-yr., 4 to 8 ins....... 15.06 
Order for fall and spring. Seedling and 
transplant list on request. 
SAMUEL E. DIBLE, C.B.C. Nursery Agent 
Shelocta, Pa. 





Colorado Blue Spruce, 
Per 100 Per 1000 
RR. Bom, 4 00 OB Bilis cccecs $2.00 $15.00 
Trans., 4-yr.,3to5ins, .... 3.00 25.00 
Trans., 5-yr.,.4to8ins. .... 3.50 35.00 
Norway Spruce, 
Trans., 4-yr., 6 to 14 ins. ... 3.00 25.00 
American Arborvitae, 
Pot-grown, 6 to 8 ins....... 5.00 
Balsam Fir, Tr., 3 to 6 ins.... 3.50 
Cash please (no C.O.D.) 
JOHN ZELENKA, 
R. 2, Box 179, Grand Haven, Mich. 
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1,000 each Juniperus hibernica, fastigiata, 


Vonehron and Andorra plumosa, 2-yr., 
R.C., 10c. 
50,000 Taxus cuspidata, 2-yr., R.C., 4 to 6 


ins., 6c; 6 to 8 ins., 6c. 
2,000 _ cuspidata, 4-yr., frame trans., 
ic. 
2,000 Taxus cuspidata, 4-yr., pot plants, 35c. 
2,000 Taxus cuspidata, 2-yr., pot plants, 20c. 
1,000 Tsuga canadensis, frame trans., 6 to 8 
ins., 15c. 
500 Juniperus hibernica, 3 to 3% and 4 ft., 
$1.00, $1.60 and $2.00, B&B. 
2,600 Juniperus pfitzeriana, 2 to 3 ft. 
3 to 4 ft., $1.50 and $1.75., B&B. 
250 Juniperus Hill’s Golden Paitzer, 2 and 
3 ft., $1.50 and $2.00, 
65 Tsuga caroliniana, 4 ft., - eS $4.00. 
50 Mahonia aquifolium,18 to 24 ins., $1.25. 
25 Cornus florida rubra, 4 to 6 ft., $2.00. 
1 acre of peonies for division, named sorts. 
% interest in 3-yr. block, 6000 evergreens. 
HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE SERVICE, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


60,000 TAXUS CUSPIDATA, 2-yr., R.C. 
Exposed to full sunshine past 6 mos. 
Very strong root systems. 

4 @@ 6 BBicccce SeGenseens $50.00 per 1000 
6 OO 8 MB cccccccccccces 60.00 per 1000 

Transplanting and distribution going 
on now. 

Orders must be placed early. Heavy 
potted stock and frame transplants in quan- 
tity. 


and 





Correspondence invited. 
HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPB SERVICE, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 





If you don't find what you want 
try a Classified Ad 
under the heading ‘‘Wanted."’ 
It’s cheaper than mailing out a want list. 








EVERGREENS—Specimen 
Per 100 
Mugho Pine, 12 to 16 ins............... $50. 
Mugho Pine, 16 to 18 ins............... 76.00 


Engelmann Spruce (75 per cent blue) 


PPP stetatnkaeeseeecd edacnse 0.00 
oe iba c ned cttkbnesiee 75.00 
Ot OP Bene nicndéscaceeves 50.00 
ee 2 OP Dvn cnccdccceeseews 76.00 


White Spruce, 15 to 18 ins............. 40.00 
Bushy, 3 times transplanted. Cash with or- 
der. No charge for boxing or baling. Roots 
packed in moss. If B&B desired, add 35c per 


tree, 
TUNNEY & SON NURSERIBS, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


EVERGREENS B&B 








Each 
American Arborvitae, 3 to 4 ft. ......... $2.00 
Oriental Arborvitae, 3 to 4 ft........... 2.00 
Oriental Arbervitae, 4 to 6 ft............ 3.00 
Taxus Cuspidata, Sprdg., 15 to ‘is ins... 1.50 
Taxus Cuspidata, Sprdg., 12 to 24 ins... 2.00 
Taxus Cuspidata, Sprdg., 24 to 30 ins... 3.00 
Taxus Hicksi, Sprdg., 18 to 24 ins. . J 
Juniper Andorra, 18 to 24 ins...... 1.00 





Liners: Taxus Cuspidata, 12 to 16 ins.; 

8 to 12 ins.; Juniper Andorra, 2-in. pots. 
UNGSTOWN NURSERIES 
R.D., North Jackson, O. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS. SBurplus on 
Pfitzer, Savin, Irish and Swedish Junipers. 
Also Pyramidalis and Globe Arborvitae. 
Write for new price list. 
HENRY NURSERIES 


HARDY PLANTS 


MINNESOTA GARDEN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Boreas, Duluth, Harmony, Moonglow, Red- 
wing, Welcome, Chippewa, Purple Star, Red 
Gold, Sun, Red, Water Lily, Pipestone, clump 
30c each. 1944 Introductions — Butterball, 
ae. Redwood, Snowball, clump Tic each. 


PERKINS BRO6., R. R. 6, St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Must vacate this fall, two acres of good 
variety of Peonies, mostly red. 
$15.00 per 100 or $125.00 per 1000. 
SUNSET NURSERIES 
3224 Stone Park Bivd. Sioux City 17, Ia. 


HARDY PHLOX. Assorted colors. Extra- 
strong divisions. $4.00 per 100. Can ship 
promptly. 

PINE CITY GARDENS, INC., 
Pine City, Minn. 


PACHYSANDRA 
From 2%-in. pots. 
$60.00 per 1000. 
NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


FINE PEONIES 
Ask for special! list 
THE COTTAGE GARDENS, 
Lansing, 16 Mich. 


Bright pink PERENNIAL VERBENA. 
ie field plants, $4.00 per 100, $25.00 per 


MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Pa. 





Henry, IIl. 


























Rainbow Iris collection, very lovely vari- 
eties; 1 each of 25 kinds, $3.00; 1 each of 60 
kinds, $6.00; 1 each of 100 kinds, $7.50; 
labeled. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


Sweet-scented BLUE VIOLETS. Large, 
nice plants. $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS crowns for fall planting or 
storage. Mary Washington variety. Strong, 
vigorous plants. 

500 for $6.50. 1000 for $12.00. 
PINE CITY GARDENS, INC., 
Pine City, Minn. 














CHERRY AND PEACH PITS. Mazzard 
Cherry Seed testing 90 per cent and better 
germination. 75c per Ib. in lots less than 50 
lbs. Larger quantities, 60c per Ib. 

Lovell Peach Pits, new crop. Quoted on 
request. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


PEACH PITS 
Southern collected, properly cured, high 
germination. Small seeds, $3.50 bu.; medium 
size, $3.00; large, $2.50. Terms % cash with 
order, balance C.O.D. Samples upon request. 
RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 











SHRUBS and TREES 


HONEYSUCKLE 

LONICERA HALLIANA JAPONICA 
(Hall's Honeysuckle). Strong No. 1, 2-yr. 
field-grown; 3 to 4 leads, 18 to 20 ins. Care- 
fully graded, selected plants, $4.00 per 100; 
$30.00 per 1000. Lighter plants, $20.00 per 
1000. Immediate shipment. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


EVERGREENS AND TREES 

Red Cedar, Pine and Magnolia Glauca, 12 
to 18 ins., 10 cents ea., $75.00 per 1060. 

Red Maple, Red Oak, Crab Apple, Plum, 
Chinaberry and Sweet Gum, 1 to 2 ft., $6.00 
per 100; 2 to 3 ft., $12.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


AMUR RIVER sour PRIVET. 2-yr., 
heavily branched. 2 to 3 ft., $8.00 per 100; 
$76.00 per 1000. 3 to 4 ft., $10.00 per 100; 
$90.00 per 1000. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 















SUPPLIES 


BAMBOO CANE STAKES 
DYED GREEN—pencil thickness 





Contents Price 

Per bale Per bale 

[SORE GR. cccccccevccccccesess 2000 7.60 

CUE Dy secovececcesevesoene 2006 10.00 

COCRTD Ge ccccecccesesesecoess 2000 12.60 

° BR, ccceccccccescesecoes 2000 15.00 

COOH OD. cccccessccessoncsens 2000 20.00 
NATURAL COLOR—Medium Heavy 

Contents Price 

ver pane Per bale 

COPD BB, cccccccccccececceses $ 9.26 

WOED Gs nvesesscesesvesseoss 1900 11.60 

003 ey shecenscouswenousees 1000 13.60 

0004 Bes evcecsecocconeuasees 1000 17.00 

SH B ccccccceccesesceesee 500 11.60 

° Dae senccoeeceoenseesoss 500 13.50 
NATURAL COLOR—Extra Heavy 

Contents Price 

Per bale Per bale 

*4 ft. 500 $15.50 

13.00 

12.50 





t. 10 8.50 
F.O.B. New York and Chicago. Bale lots only. 
* These sizes available for prompt shipment 
from New York. 

** These sizes available for prompt shipment 

from Chicago. 

*** These sizes available for prompt ship- 

ment from both New York and Chicago. 

Quantity discounts: 10 bales up, less 5%. 
25 bales up, less 7%%. 
McHUTCHISON & CO., 
95 ental 8t., New York 7, N. Y. 


PEAT AND SPHAGNUM MOSS 
Baled or bulk in carload. Immediate de- 
livery. Lowest quotations and samples on 


request. 
TOBD’'S TREERY, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves. Economical, long-lasting, also ideal for 
windbreaks. 6 ft. wide; 50 ft., $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 160 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
CO., 122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


SELFMADE Paper Pots, Fold them yourself 
and save the difference. Approx. 2x2x3 ins., 
$1.50 per 1,000, in cartons of 4,000 each. Cash 
with order. F.O.B. R. GRAH, 1428 ijighland 
Ave., National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write for prices. NEW AMSTERDAM CO., 
122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 

















Send for new Fall list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and EVERGREDNS, both 
liners and whip-grade stock. 

THOMAS B. MEEHAN CoO. 
Dresher, Pa. 


CORNUS FLORIDA. 
Heavy, quality, mammoth-flowered white 
dogwood, 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; $75.00 per 


1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


LOMBARDY POPLAR. 6 to 8 ft., $4.00 per 
10; $30.00 per 100. 8 to 10 ft., $6.00 per 10; 
$45.00 per 100. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


PAPERSHELL PECAN TREBS, extra-fine, 
budded and grafted. World's largest growers. 
Fruit Trees. New catalog and prices free. 
BASS PECAN CO., Lumberton, Miss. 


AZALEAS. 
Hardy, r¥ i _ eee pink and white 
Azaleas. 2 to $10.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE *KobINeON, Greenville, Ga. 
Surplus Steck 
can be easily and quickly turned into 
Cash 

















listing it in the 
American Nurseryman Classified Ads. 





DECORATIVES 


CHRISTMAS TREES. Car and truck loads. 
Scotch Pine boughs and tips for making 
wreaths, roping and grave blankets. Ever- 
green liners for fall and spring planting. 
Order early. 

SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 

Johnston, Pa. 


New 1944 crop—gum balls, pine cones, red 
cedar heavy with berries, pine needles, china- 
berry and cotton pods, bright autumn leaves 
in various colors, magnolia pods full of 
bright red berries. Liberal sample of all, $5.00. 
MRS. CHARLIB ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


" CUT FLOWERS 

Beautiful, bright goldenrod. Good for de- 
coratives, Any length. Sample box $1.00, 1000 
for $6.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 














CATTAILS — beautiful plumosus sprays, 
any length. Fine oa wreaths or any decora- 
tives. $5.00 per 


MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


WANTED 


WANTED: Hardwood cuttings, §8-in. 
lengths, of Weigela Eva Rathke, Philadel- 
phus virginalis, Buddleia Ile de France, Cy- 
donia japonica upright red, Forsythia for- 
tunei, Forsythia viridissima, Hydrangea 
quercifolia, Kerria japonica plenifiora, Kolk- 
witzia amabilis, Lonicera tatarica rubra, 
Lonicera tatarica rosea, Philadelphus coro- 
narius, Prunus glandulosa, Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer, Spiraea Vanhouttei, Syringa per- 
sica, Syringa vulgaris, Viburnum tomentosum 
plicatum. Must be true to name. Please 
quote prices November delivery. 

T. G. OWEN & SON, INC., 
Box 946, Columbus, Miss. 


WANTED: Transplanted understocks as 
fellows: 








Acer palmatum 
Juniperus virginiana 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia kobus 
Magnolia acuminata 
Magnolia glauca 
Picea excelsa 
Please quote prices in lots of 1000 to 5000. 
HESS’ NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 62, Mountain View, N. J. 


WANTED: Deciduous Lining-out stock in 
ornamental flowering trees, shrubs and vines, 
especially anything unusual in magnolias, 





crab apples, laburnums, oaks, cotoneasters, 
lilacs, mock oranges, deutzias, viburnums, 
etc. ALANWOLD NURSERY, 


Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WANTED: Rosa Multiflora seedlings, 
thorny or thorniess, in small or large quan- 
tities, up to 100,000. Want 6 to 8 m.m, or 


next size. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS, 
East Rutherford, N. J. 


WANTED: Honeysuckle 12 to 18 ins., 18 
to 24 ins. and 2 to 3 ft. Russian Olive Seed- 
lings 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft. We will appre- 
ciate your prompt quotations. 

THE FILLMORE COUNTY NURSERY, 

Canton, Minn. 


WANTED: 100 Ibs. 
Sinensis Seed. 











New Crop Wistaria 


Please quote. 
CHASE NURSERY Co., 
Chase, Ala. 


WANTED: Prices on Strawberry -Plants, 
Everbearing Strawberry, Raspberry and 2- 
yr., No. 1 Asparagus Roots. 

ELMER FRICK, Dealer 101, 
Louisville, O. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Cat. No. Size 
T-171 ¥, in. 
T-172 | in. 
T-173 > ins. 
T-174 : 2 ins. 





NURSERYMAN’S SPECIALS woccsneees ccc sen, Besse then 


GREENLEE TREE SURGEON wood with steel ring. Made to stand = - * 
GOUGES 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 1335 W. Randolph St CHICAGO 7 


made of one piece forged to size. Handles made from hard. 


No. T-208 in. $2.00 $5.50 
Each No. T-210 14/2 in. 2.50 7.00 
ac . 


$2.00 COLD CHISELS 


2.25 Made of high-grade alloy steel for toughness. 


2.75 Width of Blade — Length Each 3 for 
3.00 No. T-1164 2. Lin. 8!/2 ins. $0.75 $2.10 
sii No. T-1172 ... Yin. 12 ins. 75 2.10 
No. T-1174 in. 12 ins. 1.10 3.00 








PLAN FOR POSTWAR TAXES. 


Based on the belief that the most 
important domestic problem in this 
country after the war will be the 
attainment and maintenance of a 
high level of production and em- 
ployment and that present tax provi- 
sions which stand in the way of this 
achievement must be removed, a new 
federal tax structure has been out- 
lined by the research committee of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. The report, compiled on the 
basis of studies by outstanding tax 
experts, was published last month. 

The committee's plan proposes that 
the tax structure and budget should 
be drawn in such a way as to permit 
a substantial reduction of the federal 
debt at a high level of employment. 
If postwar employment is satisfac- 
torily high, with about 55,000,000 
persons at work, it is believed that 
net national income would be about 
$140,000,000,000. The committee's 
tax proposals are designed to make 
possible sizable debt retirement with 
the national income at this level; if 
or when national income fell below 
this level, the system would still re- 
sult in an even balance of the budget. 

The committee is flatly against con- 
tinued heavy taxation of corporate 
earnings, explaining that such taxa- 
tion takes enormous funds out of the 
stream of business operations just 
when they are most likely to be used 
and where these funds could most 
effectually be used to increase produc- 
tion, create more jobs and pay a 
greater total of wages. The fact that 
corporate taxation eventually is a tax 
on individuals anyway, whether 
stockholders or officials or, indirectly, 
wage earners and consumers, is 
stressed. The committee proposes re- 
placing corporate income taxes by a 
single tax at a flat rate, the same as 
the proposed standard rate of sixteen 
to twenty per cent for individual in- 
comes. Stockholders’ income would 
be taxed after it is received by them. 
It is also proposed that the excess 





PROTECT | OU OS 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
AGAINST RABBITS Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 
with COPPER SOAP Sand, Cinders or Water 


rodent repellent en by florists. farmers and gardeners for: 
EEDING—flowers, vegetables, lawn and trees. 
Easily applied, economical, effective. TOP DRESS!ING—soluble—plants absorb it quickly. 
One application lasts entire season. SEED GERMINATION—helps to prevent damping off. 
YOUR NURSERYMAN OR SEED CUTTINGS—keeps succulent until transplanted. 
DEALER HAS IT. Write for detailed TRANSPLANTING—helps reduce shock and wilting 


literature. This clean, odorless powder produces stronger root sys- 
tem with more feeding branches; greater. substance in 


CASTLE CHEMICAL CO stems, more and larver flowers or fruit. Does not burn 
e roots or foliage when used in solution  - as directed . 

s Sell H YPONEX to your customers for ir gardens an 

Castle Rock, Minn, house plants. Nationally advertised. 


1-oz. pkg. retails 10e—packed 72 to case. 
3-oz. can retails 25e—pack 

1-Ib. can — $i. 

Also in 10, 25, 50 a 


# BELS Write ay A. 3 for duler on ‘grower — 
A Buy from your jobber or send {0c for {-oz. sample 
(makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 ter 1 Ib. (makes 100 gallons). 
F OR Do'lar credited on first order for | case for resale or drum 
HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
315 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


THE 


BENJAMIN CHASE WOOD 


COMPANY 


DERRY, N. 1 LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 





























This stamp has interchange- 
able type to change the size, 
ad brand 





LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO MAKE A BETTER COMPOST 


of 
Wate for prices pow fe 


packe 


"oc mires. RIVET-O MFG. CO. 


G7 Orchard St., Oronge, Mess. An activated compost, prepared by 


the Howard Process, can be matured 
in about 90 days. Far superior to 
compost made in the old way. Our 
: ? . = 64-page book “Compost — How to 
profit tax, justified in wartime, be Make It” will be sent free upon 


receipt of subscription to ORGANIC 
repealed after the war. Among other GARDENING Manasine one fell year 


proposals in regard to taxes on busi- at $2.00. Send $2.00 today and save 
ness is one suggesting that corporate Say COS 6s es Seen 
and noncorporate businesses should ORGANIC GARDENING 
be allowed to carry forward losses Sat. S-8, SE, Se 
from business operations to apply 


against subsequent earnings for a Please ; ee 
period of six years. At present they [_@ssties tte American Nurseryman “ferries 
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can be carried forward only for two 
years, and it is felt that this is a 
hardship for new enterprises which 
have more irregularity of income 
than established businesses. 

The personal income tax is planned 
to provide at least half of the total 
federal taxes, but at rates which 
would give all taxpayers relief from 
the present heavy burdens. Personal 
taxes are said to have less repressive 
effects on production and employ- 
ment than sales, excise or corporate 
taxes, and this form of taxation is 
most closely adjustable to ability to 
pay. A single standard tax of six- 
teen to twenty per cent, depending 
upon revenue requirements, is sug- 
gested. The level of present exemptions 
would be raised by eliminating the 
three per cent normal tax. Proposed 
schedules of personal income tax 
rates are presented in detail. For a 
married couple with two dependents, 
earning $4,000 net income after de- 
ductions, the income tax, under the 
eighteen per cent schedule, would be 
$360, as against $505 at 1944 rates. 

All federal excise taxes, with the 
exception of those on liquor, tobacco 
and possibly gasoline, would be re- 
pealed if the proposals are put into 
effect. Various means for removing 
serious inequities of the present tax 
laws are also discussed in the com- 
mittee’s report. 





BONNELL NURSERIES, Renton, 
Wash., which had been closed for the 
summer, reopened for business Sep- 
tember 1. During the summer Frank 
Bonnell and his assistants not only 
took care of the nursery, but pro- 
duced fifty acres of sweet corn and 
cabbage, contracted for by Libby, 
McNeill & Libby. 


GROUNDS for the army’s new 
Vaughan General hospital, Hines, IIl., 
are to be landscaped through a gift 
from Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy, mem- 
ber of the Red Cross camp and hos- 
pital committee. The landscape design 
has just been completed by Erle O. 
Blair. For the 85-acre reservation, 
the army has provided the grading 
and seeding. 











WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted and For Sale advertisements. 
Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. Liners: 2@e line; minimam order 81.00. 











FOR SALE 


THIS SHOULD SELL ITSELF. 
BUSINESS THIS SEASON $100,000. PROFITS $50,000 
Will sell for $20,000—Total price 
To the first buyer with the cash to take over December |. 
Illness compels me to retire; otherwise you could not buy at any price. 


Sale consists of 110-acre nursery in northern New Jersey with 9-room 
modernized house, electricity, steam heat, running hot and cold water, inside 
bath; also 4-story barn and storage building and large new building for 
packing, shipping, storage, etc. Buildings alone appraised by the insurance 
company for insurance over $20,000. 


Sale includes, in addition to land, buildings, plants, implements, etc. 
in New Jersey; also mailing list and good will of the Robert Wayman busi- 
ness. Please don't write unless you are definitely interested in buying and 
have the money. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Bayside, L. I, N. Y. 











$1800 to $4000 a year. 


$1500 to $2600 a year. 
$1500 to $2600 a year. 


qualification 


5600 Poplar Blvd. 


HELP WANTED 
ATTENTION 


RETURNING SOLDIERS AND DEFENSE WORKERS 
We have a permanent job for you if you can qualify for any of the 
following positions which we will add to our present organization: 
BOOKKEEPER with tax experience and capable of typing. 


FLORAL DESIGNER, experienced. $1500 to $2400 a year. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. $1800 to $3600 a year. 
LANDSCAPE ENGINEER. $1800 to $3600 a year. 
GREENHOUSE MAN. Grower of potted plants, etc. 


NURSERYMAN, PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 


TERMITE SALESMAN and TREATER. $2200 to $3600 a year. 

TREE SURGEON. $1800 to $3600 a year. 

Give references, experience, age and full particulars in detail in first 
letter. No — will be given a personal interview without letter of 

rst. Other than ex-soldiers, applicant will be required to 
have a statement of availability or be exempt from draft service. 
ARTHUR MURRAY CO., INC. 
Nurserymen & Florists 


Memphis, Tenn. 











FOR SALE 


CAMELLIA NURSERY 


On Pacific coast. Nationally 
known. 


About 75,000 plants. At least 
$50,000 needed to handle. A 
money-maker. Address Box 322, 
American Nurseryman, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 


HELP WANTED 


Nursery foreman. Man who 
knows how to grow general line 
and especially one who can handle 
men. Good permanent job for 
right person. Old reliable nursery 
in south central state. 

Give experience and qualifica- 
tions. Address Box No. 321, 
American Nurseryman, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 








HELP WANTED 


Propagator for perennial plant nurs- 
ery, capable of handling 6 greenhouses 
and outside facilities accompanying. 
Work carries complete responsibility for 
production of fine varieties of hardy 
plants. 

A splendid opportunity for one who is 
interested in a fascinating field of the 
nursery business, Living facilities pro- 
vided on property in this pleasant com- 
munity. 

Please write full particulars and we 
will be glad to reply with definite de- 
tails of our proposition. 


JOSEPH F. MARTIN CoO. 
Painesville, Ohio 














JOBBERS WANTED 

Balsam Festooning for street and interior 
decorating. We manufacture the best. Spe- 
cial prices to jobbers of 10,000 ft. or more. 
We protect jobbers’ prices. Early orders re- 
ceived prior to October 10 will be given low- 
est rates. Sell your own city and surrounding 
towns their Christmas street decorations. 
Write for prices now, stating approximately 

the amount you may want. 

NETZEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manly, Ia. 








HELP WANTED 


Man familiar with nursery trade to 
travel for horticultural magazine, repre- 
senting editorial and advertising de- 
partments. 

Write fully as to experience and your 
qualifications for this position. Address 
Box 323, American Nurseryman, 343 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Reasonably prompt delivery 





Introducing 


E-Z CREPED WATERPROOF —tThe New Nursery Wrap 


Light weight combined with strength—Pliable and easy forming. 
Will not support mildew, fungus or moths. 
In 200-yard rolls 24, 36, 48 and 60 inches wide. 


Sheets to your order. 


EAGLE WRAPPING PRODUCTS CO. 
Paeking Supplies for the Nurseryman 

331 Nerth Aberdeen Street 
A limited quantity available for immediate shipment in 30/30/30 plain waterproof in 200-yard rolls 


18, 24, 36 and 48 inches wide. 


Mice or vermin will not eat through it. 


Write for samples and prices 


Chicago 7, Hl. 





SOME OPPORTUNITIES IN 
HARDY BULBS. 
[Continued from page 14.] 


Monophyllus (the name is mis- 
leading, for it often has more than 
one leaf) is not so easily satisfied, 
however, and I doubt if anyone north 
of St. Louis can enjoy it in the open. 
The only. way I have ever been able 
to grow it is in pans in a cool green- 
house or wintered in a pit. And I am 
almost ready to say that its pure 
white flowers with shallow trumpets 
are not worth that bother. Where 
winter temperatures will permit its 
culture, a warm dry spot and lean 
sandy soil will suit it. 

The best way to have hoop petti- 
coats, according to my experience, is 
to grow them from seeds. Unfortu- 
nately, though, the present unpleas- 
antness in Europe has shut off the 
sources of supply for that commod- 
ity. When peace comes again and 
these sources are Opened, I know of 
no more intriguing garden adventure 
than to watch a bulbocodium seed- 
ling grow to blooming size. Nor does 
that take so long as you would natu- 
rally suppose. A few will bloom the 
second year, others the third, and 
nearly all the fourth. And if they be- 
have as mine did, you will have early 
and late bloomers and flowers of dif- 
ferent shades and shapes, though 
most will stay close to the 6-inch 
stature of the type. 

It was unfortunate for me that I 
became interested in making a collec- 
tion of ornithogalums just previous 
to the opening of hostilities in 
Europe. It means that I shall have 
to wait for peace before I go far along 
that pleasant path. The short way 
that I have gone shows me that there 
is much joy in store for me and that 
the genus holds much promise for the 
commercial grower. The latter might 
well start with the formerly familiar 
star - of - Bethlehem, Ornithogalum 
umbellatum, for though it was once 
known to practically every gardener 





[DESTROY them. Wipe them out. 


greater pressure, more uniform 
spray. Extension pipes and hose 
are longer, covering more area from 
one position. Agitator prevents so- 
lution from settling or clogging. 


Buy a Paragon Sprayer from your, 
dealer with privilege of ten days’ 
trial and money back guarantee. 


Paragon Sprayer No. 3—$25.95, east 
of Rocky Mountains. Complete 
with 7%-ft. extension pipe, 10-ft. 
spray hose and 2 nozzles. Air gauge 
$2.50 extra. If your dealer does not 
handle Paragon Sprayers, write us 


You Can’t Make Peace with Parasites... 


Kill Them witha PARAGON SPRAYER 


Sprayer. Just fill the 12-gallon container with death-dealing solution 
and take a few easy strokes at the pump handle. The protective spray will 
cover every stem, leaf and bud of your growing 
stock. It will bring death to the parasites and 
will prevent their young from maturing. 


Paragon Sprayer No. 3 has wide wheel rims 
and low-hung container; it stands steady on 
uneven ground. Oversize air chamber assures 


Win victory this year with a Paragon 


No. 3 





direct. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 1003 State Ave., 


Harrison, Ohio 











RELIANCE AZALEA AND CAMELLIA 
SPECIAL PLANTFOOD 


Specifically Designed for 


Azaleas 
Rhododendrons 
Tea Olives 


Magnolias and 
GARDENIAS 


Used and Recommended by Leading Nurseries 
Manufactured by 


The Reliance Fertilizer Company 
Savannah Georgia 





SPRAY 
WITH 


C.P.0. 


For better control of Juniper Scale, Red 
Spider, Lace Bug, Spruce Gall Aphis, 
Aphis and most nursery pests, use this 
safe, odorless, nonpoisonous and non- 
staining spray. C. P.O. reduces nicotine 
costs. é 

Free literature and samples 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co. 


Incorporated 
Department AN 
6300 State Road Philadelphia, Pa. 

















RAFFIA 


FOR FLORISTS AND NURSERYMEN 
Best quality. Low prices. 
Write for prices. 





NEW AMSTERDAM CO. 
Chambers St. 


122 New York 7, N. ¥. 


worthy of the name, it has fallen 
upon evil days (perhaps because the 
knowing ones came to calling it a 
weed) and now would be more or less 


ARIENS7iller 


THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 
IN THE WORLD CA 
PACITIES 14 IN TO 
7 FT CUTTING WIDTHS 

ARIENS CO. 
Ber 718  BRILLHON, WIS 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
ef Plant Names 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2 per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 
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of a novelty to newcomers to the 
craft. The plant is low and squat, 
opening its green-striped white 
flowers on 6-inch scapes in May and 
June. Although the literature says 
they open only in full sun, I like the 
plant best in partly shaded nooks 
among ferns and wild flowers. Its 
natural increase is sufficiently rapid 
for most purposes. 

A far better plant, in my estima- 
tion, is O. nutans, whose silvered 
green and white bells hang from foot- 
tall scapes in May. Here we grow it 
in dense shade (deciduous), among 
ferns, primroses, violets and Johnny- 
jump-ups, where it adds to the merri- 
ment of its season in a way that no 
other plant can duplicate. Perfectly 
easy, wholly desirable and easy of 
increase from seeds or division, it 
should be good property in the neigh- 
borhood grower’s hands. The two 
foregoing, O. narbonense pyramidale 
and O. arabicum are the only kinds 
among my acquaintance in the genus 
that are hardy here, and the last- 
named two need some care to carry 
them through the coldest winters. In 
fact, pyramidale lasted only three 
years, but remained long enough to 
show its worth. Its pretty green and 
white flowers come on 15-inch or tall- 
er scapes in summer. I suspect that 
O. arabicum with black-pistiled white 
flowers is known to most growers as 
a window garden and greenhouse 
plant, but not for outdoor culture, 
because the books speak of it as be- 
ing tender. It has proved hardy 
here, planted at the foot of a wall in 
full sun, where the snow lies deep 
over it all winter. Experience here 
prompts the idea that it might be 
worth the attention of growers of 
hardy plants in all except the coldest 
sections. 

There is not room in this issue to 
finish the one or two minor groups 
and tulips, and there is not enough 
left for the next issue; so I shall drop 
the subject here and include tulips 
at least in the near future. It is hoped 
that something has been said in the 
series to induce readers to broaden 
their fields in hardy bulbs. 





HERRY’S NURSERY, Seguin, 
Tex., is the name of the business 
opened August 15 by Ben F. Herry. 
The business includes a flower shop, 
greenhouse and nursery. 


F. A. WIGGINS returned to Seat- 
tle, Wash., in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. He prolonged his winter and 
spring eastern sales trip until this 
time. He will not make a second 
eastern trip this year, therefore, but 
will remain on the coast until the time 
of the midwinter meetings. 











Save 
Time 








Milwaukee 6 


Save 
Twine ° 


with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 





Save 


Labor 


Wisconsin 








CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 


GONE TO WAR 


WHEN AGAIN AVAILABLE 


WE W/LL CONTINUE TO BE NWEADQUARTERS FOR 


CARPENTER'S 
NURSERY TWINES 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430 WN WELLS CHICAGO 54 


HLL 








Roots Cuttings Faster — Better 
No. 1 for most soft-wooded subjects— 

1%-oz. jar, 50c; 1-lb., $3.00. 
No. 2 for most evergreens and more dif- 

ficult subjects— 

1%-oz. jar, 5c; 1-Ib., $4.50. 
No. 3 for the most difficult items— 

1% -oz. jar., $1.00; %-Ib., $4.50. 

Combination package containing gen- 

erous samples of each strength with full 
directions, postpaid 75c. 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P. O. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 





RAFFIA 


and 


RUBBER STRIPS 


for 
1944 BUDDING 


We suggest you place your budding 
material order now, as freight ship- 
ments are SLOW, and rubber strips 
not too plentiful. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 

















YOU CAN’T DO-— 
ae YOUR WORK THIS FAST 
Ze but youcondo it better with 







and Berry Hooks 
) Fisk Your DERLER or Write 


"av Finderson Open Hoe My Co. 
266 Ores St Scottie Wish 

















for FREEF Catalog! 


Nurse-y Spades, Knives and Pruning 
S vears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
‘‘\ree Surgery and Lawn Equipmert. 
% page catalog free--write, 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Pic ua, Ohio 





















BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 


Book A. Illustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. P. ice 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog : 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
burserymen money. Sample. 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantiiies. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 





Made to Order 
Catalogs, Folders, etc., with 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


illus- 








GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed beles and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss. 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plent at 
Floodwood, Minn.. and Hanlontown 
lowa. Annual capacity 1.000 carloads 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries 
Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 


Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 











Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


Scheepafo~F RST SUPPLY C0. 


Dept. A Wilmette, Ill. 








ST. LOUIS GROUP ELECTS. 


Members of the Landscape and 
Nurserymen’s Association of Greater 
St. Louis met at the home of Eugene 
Waldbart, of the Waldbart Nursery, 
St. Louis, Mo., Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 10. The members’ wives were 
invited as guests of Mrs. Waldbart. 

Chairman Charles W. Fullgraf pre- 
sided at the well attended meeting. 
The principal order of business of 
the evening was the nomination and 
election of officers to serve the asso- 
ciation for the coming year. The 
following persons were nominated 
and elected by acclamation: Presi- 
dent, J. L. Dinsmore; vice-president, 
Carl F. Giebel; secretary, William 
Weber, and treasurer, Eugene Wald- 
bart. 

J. Allison Denning, Missouri state 
entomologist, was present, as were his 
two assistants stationed in this area. 
Mr. Denning called attention to the 
phloem disease, which is fatal to elm 
trees in this area. He invited the 
members to be present at a° meeting 
to be held at a later date at the state's 
office, at the old mounted police sta- 
tion at Forest park, when he would 
have an authority on this particular 
disease present to explain what little 
is known of this virus disease, which 
is killing many elm trees in the east 
and apparently has a good start in the 
St. Louis area. 

Corbin Goff, assistant state en- 
tomologist, gave a briet report on the 
Japanese bettle control work, which 
was again carried on last season, and 
said that plans for continuing this 
work were being formulated. 

After the meeting, the members 
joined the ladies in a buffet luncheon, 
which was furnished by the hosts. 





Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., 
1e,u.red by te act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
* ihe American Nurseryman, published twice monthly, 

at Chicago, ll., tor Uctober | 944. 


County of Cook, { 
Dtate of Allinvis. ha. 


efore me, a Notary Public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared ¥, K. Kilner, 
who, having been duly sworn acording w law, de- 
poses and says that he is the business manager of The 
American Nurseryman, aud that the tollowing is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the dute shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1y12, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Kexulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, are: 

Name of— Post-oftice Address— 

Publisher, American Nurseryman Publishing Co., 343 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIL 

Editor, F. R. Kilner. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, F. R. Kilner. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock.) 

American Nurseryman Publishing Co. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent J 
more of total amount of bends, mortgages, or 
securities: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

F. R. Kilner, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
September, 1 
Nellie E. Ryan, Notary Public. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


MORE AND MORE 
LEADING 
NURSERYMEN 


throughout the 


UNITED STATES and 
CANADA 


are buying and using 
OUR SUBSTITUTE 
FOR BURLAP SQUARES. 


Why not try them? 








Now Selling For 
Delivery During The 


FALL TRANSPLANTING 
SEASON 





Samples and Prices Gladly 
Furnished Upon Request. 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 


343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN 11, W. Y. 


GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 








SPECIAL PRICE 
$29.50 per 1000 


Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 











“COTTONETTE” Nursery 
Squares 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
LIVE SPHAGNUM MOSS 
RAFFTIA for budding, etc. 
“SAMSON” MATS 
Write for prices; state requirements. 
NEW AMSTERDAM CO. 
122 Chambers St. New York 7, N. ¥. 





SANI-SOIL 
The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 























1944 





OCTOBER 1, 





















Japanese Yew (Taxus) 


3-oz. can - $1.00 
1-Ib. can- 4.00 


(One pound makes 160 to 
1600 gallons of solution for 
transplanting.) 


Write us today for our special 
proposition to nurserymen. 


Horticultural 





AMERICAN 


ESPECIALLY NOW! 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO CUT 
DOWN TRANSPLANTING 
LOSSES AND TO LENGTHEN 
YOUR SEASON 

















ae 


Nurserymen Are Finding That 


FRANSPLANTONE LE 


is invaluable today in helping to cut down operating costs and to maintain 
a high volume level. 

By using TRANSPLANTONE on all plants when they are moved, you 
can reduce your losses to the very minimum—especially in unfavorable 
seasons. 

Just soak the soil around the roots of the newly moved plant with 
TRANSPLANTONE solution. With bare-root plants, nurserymen are get- 
ting excellent results by soaking them in a barrel of TRANSPLANTONE 
solution overnight before planting. 

Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs with 
TRANSPLANTONE solution for reducing loss and promoting strong, 
vigorous growth right through the season. The treatment will not 
interfere with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 


CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


Ambler, Penna. 


















Division 































Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 


Bring Your Business Up to Date 










For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 










Now made in four sizes, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., S-in. and $-in, clay | 


pots. Prices as low as $22.50 per 1000. 





make better satisfied 


Non-Porous (slow to dry out) produce a better plant than a clay pot 
freight 


customers and more profit for the Florist and Nurseryman. Order early, for 















Patent No. 2073695 


ished in appearance 
the plant grown in them 


Large soil capacity. They 
accommodate the roots in 
Rose Plant and all the 
trees 


They are cheap in price. 
given away with the plant, 
first-class condition, of the 
final destination. 






They make the plant look larger and better. 


Cloverset Lightweight Pots have been discontinued for the duration 
They are so fin- plant Roses and other nursery stock 
that they add te the attractiveness of in the hottest summer weather, without the least sign of 


are 
a natural position of any 
most salable-size shrubs and small 


They are so cheap that they can be 
which insures the safe 


They make the nursery business an all summer business. Send for free circulars and prices 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season 
from early spring through the summer and fall, and to Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





shipments are slow 













wilt of either the foliage or the blooms. 





You can sell your plants in bloom. By growing your stock in 
our pots you may sell it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, 
when it will command the best price and most profits 


large enough to comfortably 
No. 1 








Encourage self-service, cash-and-carry trade with easy-to- 
handle potted plants. Interest and buying enthusiasm will 
increase when your customers select their own plants 
Growing plants in full bloom need no salesman. Let your 
customer spend his time, not yours, in selecting plants 






arrival, in 


| 
} 
grown in them even | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
to | 






in them, its 





plant grown 








105th Street 
and Broadway 





Kansas City 5, Me. 























AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








Flowering Crabs for Lining Out 


“The flowering crab apples are fast becoming the most popular group of ornamental 
trees in North America.’ — Dr. DONALD WyMaAn, Crab Apples for America. 


ADSTRINGENS—Very early bloomer. Fruit vari- 
ous shades of red and yellow. Flowers are 
deep rose-colored in bud, opening to a lighter 
shade or rose-pink, 14% inches in diameter. 

BREVIPES -— A large white-flowering variety, 
flowers 14% inches in diameter. Fruit small, 
bright red. Tree grows 20 feet. 

DOLGO—-Pure white, large flowers. Fruit bright 
red, 1 inch or more; edible. 

FLORIBUNDA ATROSANGUINEA—Carmine 
buds and flowers fading to dull pink. Flowers 
single, about 1 inch in diameter. Fruit small, 
red. Height often 12 to 15 feet. Very dark 
green foliage. 

FLORIBUNDA PURPUREA—Very early, bear- 
ing large red flowers with purplish-green 
foliage. Fruit very large, purplish-red. 

RINGO —A tall, upright grower with pink 
flowers. Foliage large, dark, shiny green. 
Strong grower. Fruit orange; 1 inch in 
diameter. 

PURPUREA ELEYI—Single purplish-red flowers 
11% inches in diameter. Fruit purplish-red, up 
to 1 inch. 


PURPUREA ALDENHAMENSIS — Single and 
semidouble, 2-inch, purplish-red flowers. Fruit 
also purplish-red, about 1 inch in diameter. 


SARGENTI—A low shrubby tree, 6 to 8 feet in 
height, with spreading branches. Flowers 
pinkish-white, opening to pure white. Fruit 
berrylike, dark red. 


SCHEIDECKERI — Double flowers, 10 petals, 
about 1 inch, pink. Yellow and orange fruit. 
A small tree, early-flowering. 


SIEBOLDI ARBORESCENS — A large upright 
tree, with wide-spreading branches. Flowers 
slightly tinged pink, opening to pure white. 
Fruit berrylike, a bright red. 


THEIFERA—Buds rose-red, opening to almost 
white. Foliage light green, tinged purple. 
Fruit small, a bright red. 


ZUMI CALOCARPA—Flowers very large, show- 
ing pink in bud opening. Fruits small, bright 
red to orange, one of the best for fruit. 


Prices on Flowering Crabs 


Tied in bundles of ten of a variety and size. 30 or more of the same variety and size 
at the 100 rate. For delivery in late fall or spring shipment. 


Variety 10 160 
Adstringens ................. 2to 3ft. $4.50 $40.00 
Adstringens ........... .. 3to 4ft 5.00 45.00 
Adstringens . ; 6to 7 ft 8.00 75.00 
Brevipes ... veces OOD Oe 4.50 40.00 
Dolgo .. ee Sto 4 ft. 5.00 45.00 
Floribunda Atro con, eo oo. 4.50 40.00 
Floribunda Atrosanguinea 4to Sft. 6.50 66.00 
Floribunda Purpurea 18to24ins. 4.00 35.00 
Floribunda Purpurea 2to ft. 4.50 40.00 
Ringo 2to ft. 4.50 40.00 


Purpurea Aldenhamensis ....18to24ins. 4.00 35.00 
2to 3 ft. 4.50 40.00 


Purpurea Aldenhamensis 


Variety 10 100 
Purpurea Aldenhamensis Sto 6ft. $7.00 $65.00 
Purpurea Eleyi ..............18to24ins. 4.00 35.00 
Purpurea Eleyi 2to 3 ft. 4.50 40.00 
Purpurea Eleyi 4to Sft. 6.50 60.00 
Sargenti .18to24ins. 4.50 40.00 
Scheideckeri re 18to24ins. 4.00 35.00 
Scheideckeri ae 2to 3 ft. 4.50 40.00 
Sieboldi Arborescens 6to 7 ft. 8.00 75.00 
Theifera wake eee 2to ft. 4.50 40.00 
ME ic alaiale haere Sto 4 ft. 5.00 45.00 
Zumi Calocarpa 2to 3 ft. 4.50 40.00 


D. Hitt Nursery ComPANy 


Evergreen Specialists 


Largest Growers In America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











